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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and de scriptions, of Ladies Summer Toilettea, Cottons, India 
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THE JUY OF MAY. 
BY HELEN BEVERTSON SMITH. 
( + AY the orchards full in bloom, 
J Flowing o'er with rich perfume; 
Green the turf, and pink the trees, 
Noisy with the hum of bees; 
Purple lilacs’ heavy scent, 
With breath of fragrant lilies blent— 
Essence these of merry May? 
** Nay,” ery robins, ‘‘ nay, nay, nay! 
Wooing is the joy of May!” 


Full from orchards, groves, and yards, 
Answer fluttering, feathered bards— 
Chorus buoyant, light and free, 

Led by merry songsters three, 

Bluebird, robin, mellow thrush, 

Lilting forth with joyous rush— 
‘‘Ours the song of brightest May; 
Swect the secret we betray 
Mating is the joy of May!” 


Hang-birds swinging high their nest, 
Safe from squirrel’s cruel quest; 
Finches hiding ‘mid the leaves, 
Martens vesting ‘neath the eaves; 
Russet wrens by sheltering doors, 
Each his very heart outpours— 
Ours the wisdom sweet of May; 
Life is work, and work is play; 
Loving is the joy of May!” 


A GIRL OF FIFTEEN. 

Y fifteen a girl is simply a beautiful bit of promise. 
4 She suggests the bloasoms on the bough, the unfolded 
leafage, the half-opened bud. No mortal prescience can 
with certainty indicate what she will be in her coming day 
ot maturity this fair sweet creature, who is conscious of 
the stirrings of womanhood, while still her cheek and lip 
keep the soft dimpling curve of her childish years. Con 
sequently the mother feels deeply her responsibility in regard 
to her fifteen-year-old girl, and if she be both wise and lov- 
ing, devotes a great deal of time and thought to this particu- 
lar one of her brood. If the mother has maintained the first 
place in the daughter's affections, keeping her child's full 
confidence, she has little to fear. A girl escapes many pit- 
fulls if she invariably trusts and consults her mother 

In this transition period, when the growing girl is apt to 
be a trifle clumsy or awkward, great pains should be taken 
to dress her in a simple but becoming manner, so far as pos- 
sible consulting her taste, and letting her choose the colors, 
fabrics, and styles which she prefers. To be singular, to be 
conspicuous, to be out of the prevailing school-girl mode, is 
an acute distress 1o most young girls. Make a girl happy 
ami contented, and you go far toward making her lovely. 
A fretful, dissatistied expression mars the sweetness of girl 
hood, and when, as occasionally, such an expression is found 
on a young face, somebody has been and is very much to 
blame. Neither mothers ner teachers should act the part of 
the tyrant in guiding the life of a girl who is not yet a wo- 
man nor still a child. Their rdle is to inspire, to lead, to 
help, to impress a noble nature and character upon the one 
in their charge 

The social amusements appropriate to a girl of fifteen are 
those which she can indulge in under the eye of her parents 
aud elder sisters. She is not yet introduced to society, so 
that the gay round which is before the débutante is still in 
the future—-the delightful dream which will succeed her 
school and college days. But she should hear good music, 
and be taken where the best artists will render the finest 
compositions. She should be allowed the pleasure of mati- 
nées, and of occasional evening performances at the theatre, 
always under the chaperonage of her own family Riding, 
driving, boating, the pleasures of the sea-side and the moun- 
tains, whatever they are, should be part of her holiday life. 
And if she giggle and laugh, and be a trifle too pronounced 
and exuberant, what does it matter? She will never be fif- 
teen again 


THE BABIES’ WALDS. 


een = i ie DAY we were 
all on the veranda 

o. with the rugs 
uta ~ and the awnings and 
Med eater herr Ioellon vines. The little tea 
table in the corner was 
set out with lilac blos- 
Le soms and strewn with 
(erway n - flowers, their 
ee. «ae faces up. Outside the 
fountain played, and 

the apple-tree, all ablossom, leant one arm over the wall, as 
it has done these many years, in token of good-fellowship 
to every casual passer-by. From where we sat we could 
hear the rustle of silk or the click of a heel in-doors as Bab- 
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son led a visitor from the front door through the empty 
darkened rooms and out to us. But not many people came. 
This is Nature’s season, not the town’s. The flelds, beman- 
tled with new en, invite us to them. Flowers lure us. 
Trees all astir with breezes beckon us, Some on the hills, their 
leaves half-grown, like fair Greek goddesses of spring, have 
limbs revealed through filmy draperies. Some old toughs of 
fruit trees, like satyrs, are garlanded with blossoms, every 
knot concealed. The very air, untouched as in summer by 
the earth whose burdens it bears, intoxicates and entrances 
you with its freshness, It is the breath of heaven itself. 
None of us escape the spell of the spring-time. Even those 
martyrs doomed to plod the city streets feel it. Those who 
cannot see beauty around them, look above them to the skies. 
Every human being turns his face up. If he cannot see the 
blue of the sky through overhanging branches, he will try 
to do so over broken chimney-pots or crowded fire-escapes. 
This is what this Nature’s season does for us. 

Smal! wonder, then, that Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda alone 
is full, her rooms deserted. The world has gone “*a-May- 
ing.” You will find it—all of it you know, rather, and in 
its daintiest attire—at any of the collegiate athletic games 
within a two hours’ railroad ride of town, Indeed, if you 
want to see most of the world you like best, you will be sure 
to find them at one of these contests. Old and young alike 
are there,avowedly with the intention of encouraging friends, 
but so radiant in well-doing that one questions why the world 
should ever have demurred about the charms of altruism. 

Miss Van Auken was with us to-day, and so was Professor 
Prodgers. 1 was glad I could not escape them as I did in- 
side. We like to let fate manage us at times, when we 
have battled our own stupidities long enough. Miss Van 
Auken held out her hand to me and smiled, but turned 
quickly to the Professor again, and kept on with her story. 

took a seat near them. ‘There is nothing I do which 
I love so much,” she said, ‘‘as my work among those little 
babies. All the women who are interested go, once at least 
a week, to play with them and amuse them. I always go on 
Sunday afternoon, because their mothers have been with 
them then, and they are all screaming at once when visiting 
hours are over. The nurses are quite distracted. It will all 
be so much easier now in the new building we opened on 
Tuesday. Yes; the Post-Graduate Hospital. I do wish 
you could have gone. The little wards are so lovely. The 
’ Strollers,’ you know, support one. And the city is to give 
us thirty-seven cents a day for every child. Mrs. George 
Freeman went to Albany about it this winter, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton Fish got the bill through the House for her. On Tues- 
day, when the babies’ new wards were opened, all those young 
girls were there who belong to the ‘Sunbeam Committee.’ 
They had worked so hard to get ready, making beds and 
washing windows themselves for a week past. They are 
always busy in some way for those babies. You don't know 
what it is to work for such children. The first day I went 
I broke down and cried. They were so pretty and so pa- 
tient, so unconscious of their being subjects for pity. That 
is why it’s so easy to take care of sick children. They are 
not like grown-up invalids, conscious of reputations for suf- 
fering to maintain, and so afraid when they're cheerful that 
you will forget they were very ill yesterday, and imagine 
they are strong enough to make some extra exertion to-mor 
row. Oh, we have a great deal more—don't you think so, 
Professor?—to learn from children than they ever have to 
learn from us!” 

The Professor, through his glasses, looked at Miss Van 
Auken. Then, getting up from his seat, he laid his hand on 
her head, as I have not seen him do in months. * You teach 
me, at any rate,” he said, and turning gently, he went inside 
without another word. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHAT ONE WOMAN ACCOMPLISHED 


\ WOMAN has lately died in Boston who had probably 
£X% accomplished more public service than any woman in 
America—perhaps than any one man—by the rarest com 
bination of personal qualities and opportunities. She was 
one of those results which show on its very best possible 
sile that competitive structure of society on which Mr. 
Howells has so many just criticisms to make, and which 
rarely heaps all its opportunities on a head so admirably 
chosen. Reared in the simplest way,** brought up mainly,” 
as she said, ‘‘on house-work, the Bible, and Shakespeare.” 
yet gifted by nature not merely with « conscience, but with 
a brain. Mrs. Mary Hemenway wielded her great fortune as 
a trained general wields his army—wasting nothing, making 
everything tell. Tested as to her business ability by the 
care of her own and ber husband's property during his pro- 
longed illness, she won her spurs thoroughly, so to speak, in 
the confidence of business men. Of sunny and noble pres- 
ence, and possessing the sweetest cordiality, she disarmed 
also the criticism of women. Wisely deciding that the fate 
of the world lay with the next generation, she concentrated 
her chief efforts on that, but construed the word “ educa- 
tion” so broadly that she enlarged its scope, added to it 
wholly new departments, and made her local experiments 
the foundation of national instruction. 

With long perseverance and the judicious use of money, 
she established sewing as a branch of education in the Bos- 
ton public schools. She went on to introduce the kitchen- 
garden and the school-kitchen, thus teaching children not 
alone the art of cooking, but the selection and use of ma- 
terials. She introduced the Ling system of gymnastics, 
and followed it up by a Normal School of Gymnastics, 
rending teachers all over the country. She added a Normal 
School of Cookery also, for the training of teachers. She 
gave money and evergy to form a Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. She bought and gave to the teachers the re- 
markable library of Dr. John D. Philbrick, largely collected 
by him when director of the American educational exhibit 
in the French Exposition of 1872. She instituted a scries 
of summer lectures on American History, given to school- 
children at the Old South Church: and added to these asys- 
tem of prize essays for high-school graduates on topies con- 
nected with the lectures. These were only the main results 
of her life, even locally—but what a list they make, especial- 
ly when we consider that none of them were merely well- 
meaning experiments, but all of (hem definite and established 
successes! How far her philanthropy went beyond her own 
city, especially in the education of the most ignorant classes 
—the negro and the Indian—was plain to all, though I can- 
not give the details. She spent $100,000 for the freedmen’'s 
school at Wilmington, and said it was a thank-offering. 
She was General Armstrong's most potent ally at Hampton, 
Virginia, going down there year after year to observe suc- 
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cesses and plan new enterprises. Everything that she did 
was done carefully; everything was ‘*‘ pe ly conducted.” 
Always eager and ardent in manner, she was never really in 
a burry, and impressed it as a duty on her co-workers to 
‘*‘go slowly.” Not content with promoting education, more- 
over, she enlarged the boundaries of knowledge by such im- 
portant enterprises as the Hemenway Sr. Expe- 
dition, whose rich collections, now to be placed in the Pea- 
body Museum at Oambridge, Massachusetts, have been 
defined as ‘a collection with a soul.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the great reformer of prisons, and one 
of the extraordinary instances of feminine ability, used to 
say that she owed her success to two mottoes—‘‘ Follow, 
not force Providence,” and “ Avail yourself of the open- 
ings.” Both these mottoes might have been used by Mrs. 
Hemenway, and would have described her methods. No 
great reformer achieves complete and unmingled success— 
as one is compelled to feel, in respect to Mrs. Fry’s labors, 
when it comes out just now that the lash still affords the 
basis of discipline in the typical reformatory prison of Amer- 
ica. Grant that all which Mrs. Hemenway accomplished 
may not endure forever, that time may change some thitigs, 
parsimony and neglect overthrow others, while others die 
out in their present form and come to life again hereafter in 
some other. Yet each will accomplish some work; perhaps 
less than she expected, perhaps far more. People really put 
their own life into the institutions they create, and thus to 
some extent guarantee their vitality. American institutions 
are safer simply because of the memory of Washington, and 
the emancipation of the slaves was the securer simply by 
being associated with Lincoln. Personal tradition is never 
a weak element in the minds of the American people; it is 
sometimes almost too strong. 

How shall we explain the curious fact that a woman like 
Mrs. Hemenway should ever have opposed the enfranchise- 
ment of woman? Very easily, I think. The demand for 
added political privileges rarely comes from those who have 
unusual opportunities without them. Such persons do 
not need them; given a woman of great wealth, unbounded 
energy, organizing ability, and a most attractive presence, 
and she has already all the power she needs in carrying out 
her highest practical aims. A vote more or less is of no im- 
portance to one who is already a reigning queen. Even men 
under such circumstances are apt to waive their political 
privileges, and care little to vote. They have a whole arse- 
nal of other weapons. The main object of the ballot is to 
equalize matters; as Carlyle says of gunpowder, “it makes 
all men alike tall.” It is for the mass of women, who have 
neither wealth nor beauty nor extraordinary organizing 
power—those who simply represent, as the mass of men rep- 
resent, the mere average strength and sense of the commu- 
nity —it is for these that the suffrage is essential. These 
are Sumper’s “‘ plain people,” Lincoln's ‘‘common people,” 
whom he thought that the Lord must love best, since He had 
made so many more of them. Voting would be useless if 
only the richest or the ablest, or even the best, people voted, 
for they would be sure of power at any rate. Put Mrs. 
Hemenway in any community, even in Russia, with her rare 
combination of social prestige and opportunities, and she 
would have her own way, and accomplish her fine results. 
Deprive her of these advantages, make her poor and plain 
and unattractive, and only conscientious, and I know no wo- 
man in the world who would have been more likely to wish 
to hold a ballot in ber hand. T. W.H. 
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~ LETTER 


4 ter~ Salon of the Champ de Mars broke all its youthful 

traditions this year by opening six days earlier than the 
old Salon, the wisdom of which proceeding was shown by 
the brillianey of the rernissage. 

Last year’s “‘ varnishing day,” I must confess, had a touch 
of melancholy about it. There was such a Jamentable ab- 
sence of professional beauties and smart gowns and all the 
other features that go to make ** varnishing days”’ successes, 
And there was such an overpowering presence of *‘ serious 
lovers of art,” and gentlemen with those broad-brimmed 
hats that are often the only visible and outward sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace of painting that doesn't always 
get on to canvas. I couldn't help but think that a certain 
well-known American writer, whom I saw wandering about 
making studies of a French vernissage, wasn't having a fair 
chance. 

But this time all was changed. By ten o'clock there was 
already a long line of carriages reaching away under the 
chestnut blossoms of the Cours la Reine; and as we drove 
up, the broad walk under the red and white marquise thut 
covered the entrance was filled with groups of the most 
charming-looking people—well-dressed men and pretty wo- 
men, whose fresh spring toilettes made bright bits of color 
agaiust the green of the trees on either side. The crowd 
come in the afternoon, but the smart people were there in 
the morning, as well as a goodly sprinkling of celebrities. 

Almost the first person we saw was Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, trailing through the galleries in a long apg 
lisse that entirely covered her from head to foot. The 
morning was decidedly cool, but we who are not Madame 
Sarab Bernhardt have taken off furs long ago. She is sim- 
ply astonishing seen by daylight aud near at hand. Her 
complexion is as fresh as a girl's, and there’s not a wrinkle 
in her face. She's having one of the greatest successes of 
her life just now, and is said to surpass Rachel in Phédre at 
her own theatre, which is given with an introductory lec- 
ture by Francisque Sarcey. We mean to go. And if M. 
Sarcey tells us anything new you shall have the benefit of it. 

The theatre was also represented by Mile. Bartet, of the 
Comédie Francaise, charmingly dressed in a dark blue skirt 
and jacket opening over a white lace chemisetic, fastened 
at the throat with a full band of orange velvet. and a small 
bonnet with a large blue-gray satin bow; and Madame Réjane 
was there with her little carl, and Coquelin cadet, shaking 
hands right and left, and looking as jolly as possible. Zola 
was there with Madame Zola, fresh from his triumph the 
other day at the Trocadero, where, perhaps you know, he 
read some advance chapters of Lourdes to several thousand 
people, followed by the wildest applause. 1 am immensely 
interested in seeing the attitude he takes toward the super- 
natural, for Zola is certainly a thinker; but I haven't yet 
had time to read any of the book, which is coming out as a 
Seuilleton in Gil Blas, and having a tremendvus success. 
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Near M. and Mme. Zola were M. and Mme. Carolus Duran, 
with their daughter and son-in-law, M. and Mme. Feydeau, 
and we also saw M. Besnard. and ever so many of the Amer- 
ican artists. Mr. and Mrs. Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Rolshoven, 
Mr. Dannat, Mr. Paul Bartlett, the sculptor, with his beauti- 
ful wife; Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, and hosts of others. That 
was not my first glimpse of the pictures by any means, for 
an imposing piece of pasteboard avec by the *‘ Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts” had invited me to a private view of 
them during the three preceding days, so by that time I al- 
ready knew some of them by heart, and J have never en- 
joyed the Champ de Mars Salon more than this year. 

Perhaps one should begin with M. Tissot, whose work 
is certainly monumental—a decoration extending entirely 
around the walls of two rooms specially set apart for it, con- 
sisting of 280 water-colors illustrating the life of Christ, and 
unlike anything that Las ever been done before. M. Tis- 
sot has given eight yeurs to them, reproducing, verse by verse 
from the Scriptures, every type—aposile, fisherman, carpen- 
ter, Jew, Pharisee—and each scene put in its proper archi- 
tectural setting on the very site where it happened. These 
have been done after years in Palestine and study of the 
new documents that have been made available by modern 
archeological research. The result is to be judged entirely 
outside of the standards of ordinary painting. It is a mine 
of documents to begin with, and perhaps the most remark- 
able development, bit by bit, of a historical fact that has 
ever been made. But it would take many more days than 
the Salon has been opened to get any real idea of it, and 
I've speut my time there looking about for very old por 
traits. 

In the first place, I miss Boldini, Raffaelli, and Caniére. 
M. Besnard is back from the Orient with two-studies of Jew- 
ish women that are full of warmth, and with some carmine 
horses that suggest vaguely the violet horses by Delacroix 
that used to be so much talked of. But his most interesting 
picture is the full-length figure of a charming woman in an 
orange gown standing by a fire. It is a most subtle study 
of values—the back ground dark blue, the firelight throwing 
a soft orange glow over the face, and making the gown 
fairly dazzling with intensity of color. The only thing is 
that the tone is almost too high. There are no shadows, 
and that prevents the picture from being altogether satisfy 
ing to one’s sense of beauty. 

Mr. Sargent has one of his best portraits, that of Mrs. 
Louis Hamersley, a wonderful piece of brush-work, in which 
a beautiful young woman in a velvet gown of an indescrib 
able shade of rose, which is not rose at all, bas just seated 
herself on the edge of a sofa against a sort of opaline back 
ground of velvet draperies in which gleam faint tints of 
rose. Mr. John Alexander has struck even a higher note 
than last year in five portraits, and two pictures called re 
spectively ‘The Glass” and “At the Piano.” Like his 
last year’s exhibit, the portraits are broadly handled. the 
poses most unconventional and striking, and the color is 
solid and real. Ove of them is of Mrs, Paul Bartlett—com- 
ing to meet one, apparently so instant is the impressionism— 
in a black gown in which is a touch of violet. Mr. Alexan- 
der possesses the rare gift of giving personality to his sitters 
—a gift that also belongs to Mr. Dannat, who has this year 
some of the strongest work in the Champ de Mars. He 
shows a number of Spanish studies that are remarkably in- 
teresting, but I like best his “ Entre Femmes,” a picture in- 
spired by a little verse of Jean Richepin’s, too long to quote 
here, but the idea of which is that whether the mistress of 
thy heart be ‘‘ blonde ou rousse ou brune,” she will be too com- 
plex for you or anybody else to understand. The fascina- 
tion of Mr. Dannat’s three women—a blonde, a rousse, and 
a brunette—lies in the subtle charm of their expression. One 
wonders what they are thinking about, and Mr. Whistler is 
the only other painter I know of who makes one wonder 
what people are thinking about. He has in the Salon a 
wonderful portrait of Count Robert de Montesquion, the 
poet, the man whose favorite decoration is the chanre-souris, 
and whose favorite flower is the pansy, and who is equally 
known as a writer and a man of the world. It is astonish 
ing how Whistler has brought out this double character, and 
with what simplicity of workmanship 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret has a ‘* Christ at Gethsemane ” that is 
one of the remarkable pictures of the year, and it is his turn, 
it would seem, to try his hand at painting Mlle. Bartet, 
whose delicate beauty is at once the delight and despair of 
all the French artists. 

M. Gervex has a good nude, and various portraits, and 
M. Comtois has also a good showing of portraits. Mr. Har- 
rison has four marines, all fine, but none of them better than 
the Norwegian Thanlow’s ‘‘On the banks of the Canche.” 
Mr. Melcheis has two charming Dutch things,‘ Skaters,” and 
‘The First Born,” both strong, and delightful in color. M. 
Carolus Duran has his usual exhibit of splendidly painted 
but uninteresting portraits, and a remarkable work, ‘* The 
Poet at the Mandoline,” which makes one think—for the 
first time with M. Carolus Duran—of the old Dutch mas- 
ters 

Then there is M. Zorn, with an intensely realistic sketch 
of a peasant girl combing her hair, which he calls ** Margue 
rite,” and there is M. Friant with two little paintings of an 
extreme delicacy and charm—one,*‘ Frugal Repast,” repre- 
senting a family of children gathered round the table, while 
a grave, sweet-faced mother brings in a platter of potatoes; 
and the other, ‘‘The Fisherman,” a delightfully open-air 
scene, in which a group of children are gathered around an 
old fisherman coming home with his net. 

KatHarint De Forest. 





SUMMER DRESSES. 


UNE is almost here with its rare days, and to enjoy them 
e) comfortably one must be supplied with summer gowns. 
A room filled with cotton gowns, with a gas-lit annex with 
thin muslins for evening wear. was a novel and admirable 
summer opening by Hilton, Hughes, & Co. Batistes, or- 
gandies, dimity, and dotted muslins prevailed, most of them 
in extremely light colors, while the sheerest muslins were 
also shown in brilliant poppy red and the darkest navy 
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blue. The red gowns were trimmed with black insertions 
and lace, and those of blue were lighteved by white ribbons 
and lace or embroidery. 

Belted waists predominated, the greater number having 
narrow belts of ribbon or of insertion, though in some cases 
ribbon was wound around the waist three or four times, 
the upper row reaching the bust. A slight blouse droop 
in front in French fashion is on many imported dresses. 
A yoke or a large collar of some shape was on nearly all 
gowns, except those trimmed lengthwise from throat to belt 
with puffs separated by tucks or insertions. Pink or blue 
lawn dresses of a single clear color were charmingly made 
with a shirred or tucked yoke, shirred wrists on full sleeves, 
and sometimes shirring about the hips of the full straight 
skirt. Either white or black ribbons make the collar and 
belt of these dresses in preference to those of the same 
color. 


EMBROIDERED COTTONS, 


A novelty of the summer already noted is the open eye- 
letted embroidery formerly known as English embroidery. 
This is now done on colored Chambéry as well as on écru or 
white, and is used as parts of gowns of plain Chambery of 
the same color. In a Paris dress of rose-pink Chambéry 
four wide bands of this embroidery were sewed lengthwise 
to form two meeting front breadths of a skirt with three 
plain pink Chambéry back breadths. A seam down the 
middle slopes the fronts slightly, and this seam is widened 
below by a pleated fan of plain Chambéry and black lace 
let in up to the knee, a similar pleating being added each 
side of the embroidered breadths. On the back breadths is 
a Chambéry flounce ten inches deep gathered on two thick 
cords and headed by a narrow standing ruffle edged with 
still narrower black lace. At the lower end of the flounce 
is added wider black Chantilly lace, set on smoothly, with a 
straight edge below, while the top has a design of swallows 
in flight, their spread wings and tail being appliquéd in the 
flounce. A black ribbon belt with rosettes sewed to the 
top of this skirt encloses a very simple waist, with shirred 
tucks below the black ribbon collar, and a bertha trimmed 
with the swallow lace. 

Other embroideries in open wheel, star, or compass de- 
signs cover an entire skirt of Chambéry, and this is especinl- 
ly pretty in the sweet-pea and mauve colors of mingled pink 
and blue. The skirt is usually in circular shape, and hangs 
over a foundation skirt of white lawn that is faced at the 
foot with the colored embroidery. A wide box pleat of the 
embroidery, set down the front of the skirt and held there 
by two rows of white satin rosettes, extends up to the bust 
as port of a low waist worn over a gathered blouse or guimpe 
of white muslin, ‘The prettiest muslin for this upper waist 
and for the lower part of colored sleeves has small dots in 
stripes in a very effective way, the petit pois dots in double 
rows on each stripe. 

Butter-colored embroideries.are shown in the large shops 
as trimmings for various summer gowns. They are done 
on sheer mull, and come in both open and close designs, 
sometimes with a lacelike edge on the points or scallops 
They will have to be used with care, for their pale yellow 
does not harmonize with every color, as the French modistes 
consider the écru mull embroideries capable of doing; they 
use the latter on silk and on wool gowns and on dresses of 
every hue, both dark-colored and black as well as of the 
palest tints. White dresses are even trimmed with butter- 
colored embroideries, laces, and insertions, but in most in- 
stunces are made over yellow silk and trimmed with yellow 
ribbon. 

Chiné moiré ribbons are very effective accessories for 
muslin gowns. On white dresses they may be white with 
vague pink-tinted blossoms, or else the moiré ground is clear 
green or light blue powdered with rose-buds. A lilac batiste 
gown very simply made had lilac moiré ribbons on which 
violets were woven. A four or five inch ribbon of this kind 
is 65 cents a yard, aud only enough is needed for a collar 
drawn back in folds to a bow of cross-loops, and a belt sim 
ilurly arranged with a larger bow. 

Very refined thin dresses are made of new embroidered 
mulls, the white ground wrought with rings of pink or blue 
embroidery in lengthwise stripes that curve and alternate 
with net stripes woven in the mull. The net stripes have 
ladderlike edges that give the effect of insertion sewed in 
with narrow beading. White moiré ribbons aud net inser- 
tions trim these Freach gowns, 


THE NEWEST LINEN DRESSES 


Cool écru linens came into such favor jast summer that 
they promise to be very generally worn again in coat and 
jacket suits of various kinds. Young women of wealth 
who seck something new are buying these linens in imported 
suits made after a rather fanciful fashion, when one con- 
siders the simple fabric. Thus they have a round waist of 
brown linen, with jacket fronts opening on a full blouse 
front of écru guipure lace laid on white satin. A high col- 
lar of the guipure and a black satin or moiré ribbon belt 
complete the waist. Gigot sleeves of moderate size have 
small cuffs of guipure edged with a narrow band of black 
satin ribbon. The short skirt, escaping the ground all 
around, is trimmed with several narrow folds like pipings 
of black ribbou set around it at wide intervals, A sailor hat 
trimmed with white rosettes, and light pearl-colored gloves, 
accompanied such a gown worn by that stylish young ma- 
tron Mrs. George Gould when driving about in a hansom on 
a round of shopping on a May morning lately that was 
warm enough for a June day. 

Other écru linens are of the thin batiste that is so generally 
becoming. These are made with a belted waist crossed 
with écru guipure insertion of an elaborate pattern in scal- 
lops, the stock and soft belt of either Nile-green, turquoise, 
or eerise velvet. The skirt is double, each skirt being about 
the same length in front, while the upper skirt lengthens in 
pleats that point to the foot in the back. Both skirts are 
edged with wide guipure lace that has scallops at the top 
inserted in the batiste. Bishop sleeves have wristbands of 
colored velvet and cuffs of the guipure. 


ORGANDY AND DOTTED SWISS MUSLIN. 


Many of the imported organdy and dotted muslin dresses 
have plain colored batiste or lawn for the waist lining and 
foundation skirt instead of the silk on which they were for- 
merly mounted. Something of the transparency of the out- 
er material is preserved by this arrangement, and it makes 
a nruch cooler dress for midsummer. It should also tend to 
lessen the expense, though when an imported frock of this 
kind is offered it is certainly still very costly. The plain 
batiste can be had in all the pretty lilac, pink, yellow, pale 
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— or green shades that make the ground of dotted mus- 
lins 


Butter-colored insertion and lace with some lilac satin 
ribbons are the trimmings on a charming dress of yellow 
muslin dotted with yellow amid printed wreaths of purplish 
blossoms. The waist is a Paquin model, now in great favor, 
with five bias folds forming a yoke in front, from which 
falls gathered yellow lace, and a collar of the lace crosses 
the back and points out on the sleeves. The lining is thin 
yellow batiste fitted with darts, with all the seams closed 
bag seams, and hooked in front. The sleeves have a large 
puff at the top and three smaller puffs below the elbow, 
separated by butter-colored insertion. A collar of lilac 
satin ribbon three inches wide has a bow in front with wide- 
spread loops, each held by a ring of strass stones. The skirt 
of four straight breadths is hung on a four-gored skirt of 
plain yellow batiste with a flounce at the foot. The outer 
skirt has two insertions around it over a foot flounce, which 
also has insertions. At the top of the front and sides of 
the skirt sre four curved puffs, separated by insertions. A 
bow of lilac ribbon with two long ends 1s set on cach side 
where the fulness of the straight back begins. Organdy 
dresses with dark blue or black grounds are made by this 
model, and trimmed with pale blue or Nile-green rib- 
bons. 

Ecru lace galloon with scalloped edges is used in single 
bands or in rows put on outside the material instead of the 
insertions, though the latter, when plain on the edge, are 
still inserted, To add to the beauty of this lace galloon jet 
spangles or larger sequins are sometimes massed through 
the middle, or else dotted all over it. Old-fashioned guipure 
laces of clear white and in smaller designs than those lately 
worn are again seen, There are also similar designs in 
black guipure insertions, 


“ PERLYCROSS.” 
| ELIBERATELY, carefully, Mr. Blackmore has planted 
potent little thought-seeds at the beginning of his new 
book, and they spring up in the course of the story, and are 
seen to be fruitful characters, each bearing the fruit that 
is natural to it—not grapes from thorns. At this day, that 
must patiently endure so much melodramatic striving in 
fiction; such straining after effect by means of the unex- 
pected; the violent, the incredible changes in character, the 
double living, the conversions, the galloping corruption and 
equally unforeseen repentance, it is a pleasure and almost a 
duty to record that Mr. Blackmore does not offer us figs that 
under our eyes he has plucked from thistles. No; the story 
moves forward, unhurried, like an advancing sesason—like 
this season that is upon us now, that is now growing more 
intense as the leaf of each day is turned, as the chapter of 
each week is finished. At the close the characters are full 
of fruit—good fruit or evil; and that is the only judgment 
that this wise and gentle gardener will pass upon them: by 
their fruits shall the reader know them. 

It is not without intention that the book, Perlycross,* is 
ikened to a garden and the characters to its fruit. In his 
recent correspondence Mr. Blackmore refers to his present 
devotion to out. door work among his plants, and to the post- 
ponement of literary plans on that account; but even if this 
habit of his life were not so well known, it might be inferred. 
There are sweet cadences in expression in this book that 
echo the sounds of the country life it describes; some of the 
paragraphs are like phrases in music—one lingers over them: 
That strain again; it had a dying fall.” Again it may be 
a passage in which humor lurks in ambush, hidden in some 
bosky suggestion that is so delicate and unusual that the 
reader is about to pass unnoting on his way, when suddenly 
it is upon him from behind, and with a merry laugh has 
mastered him, thus taken at unawares and attacked on the 
defenceless side. Mr. E. C. Stedman bas spoken of Tenny- 
sou as a born observer of physical nature, who, whenever he 
applies an adjective to some object, or passingly alludes to 
some phenomenon which others have not noted, is almost 
infallibly correct. In these respects Mr. Blackmore is not 
inferior to the laureate, though he is, and no doubt for the 
purposes of his stories prefers to be, less sensitively discrim 
inating—that is to say, Mr. Blackmore is less exclusive in 
practice. Still, itis in his Perlycross you must presently look 
(if you may vot have the objects themselves before you) 
for soft waves of silky tassels dimpling and darkening to 
the breeze of June, and then the lush heads with their own 
weight bowing to the stillness of the August sun, thrilling 
the eyes with innumerable throng, glowing with impenetra- 
ble depth of gold; and perhaps in these pages only may one 
see the burly foxglove in the hedge-row turning back its 
spotted cuffs. There is nothing better than this anywhere— 
nothing in verse, from Theocritus to Tennyson, more inti- 
mately true or more easily descriptive. 

Mr. Blackmore's words will not leave one’s mind after the 
book has beeu closed, and they are here used as memory 
supplies them. 

The action falls at the manhood of the century, more than 
fifty years ago, and in Devonshire, among those men of 
Devon who, even more than country people elsewhere, take 
their time about what they do and think of a thing before 
they say it—simple, old-fashioned, highly respectable, and 
wonderfully quict, except when lashed up by some outrage. 
And an on trageous act it is that these people believe to have 
been con. : itted—fastening suspicion upon the young hero, 
rudely inverrupting his happiness, aud threatening perma- 
nent destruction to the happiness of a very gentle heroine 
The event is intimated repeatedly, and as many times again 
put in doubt, so that the reader's sympathetic interest, not 
less than the fortune of Sir Thomas’s daughter and ‘ Jem- 
my,” hangs upon the issue ; so that one comes upon deso- 
late places where there is not even a dog. (And ** volumes 
of description,” Mr. Blackmore says, * close with a bang 
the moment such a thing is said.”) From the rich Perle 
valley, green with meadows beloved by cows, who express 
their fine emotions in the noblest cream, the scene shifts to a 
certain Blackmarsh that looks weist—so unwholesome and 
strange and ungodly and timorsome ; and there is a wrest- 
ling bout, in which the Cornish Polwarth makes a savage dash 
which might have swept a mile-stone backward, but cannot 
sweep backward the gigantic Harvey Tremlett, of Devon, 
for breast clashes on breast, and the great yellow legs for- 
sake the earth, and the great red ones flash between them, 
and the mighty frame spins in the air like a flail, and then 
falls flat as the blade of a turf-beater’s spade. 

Marrion WILCox. 





* Perlycross. A Novel. By R D. Blackmore, Author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” “ Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 











HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES. 


TS tea gown of which an illustration is given is of a 

figured India silk with a pearl-gray ground made up ia 
association with plain pearl-gray India silk. The main part 
of the gown is of the figured silk, the widely open flowing 
fronts displaying a full inner front of the plain silk. A 
Watteau fold of the plain silk spreads from the neck at the 
back, and is caught to a soft belt, which confines the back, 
and passes within the flowing fronts to tie across the inner 
front and hang in long sash ends. Three-quarter sleeves of 
the plain silk are composed of a drooping puff and deep 
double ruffle, and a flaring ruff ornaments the neck. 

A costume of dark blue foulé cloth shown is accompanied 
by a border of black cord embroidery. The embroidery is 
placed in a band at the bottom of the skirt, headed by a 
row of jet spangles. The bodice isa short coat with waved 
back, edged with jets, and opening with short embroidered 
revers on a white cloth vest with small pearl buttons. 

The satin de laine of which one of the models illustrated 
is made is a very glossy and handsome quality of Henrietta 
cloth. The color is a deep tan, or, rather, a light golden 
brown. The skirt is slightly draped into the belt, throwing 
the curved front backward in broad folds; the exposed edge 
of the under-skirt is faced with white moiré, ornamented 
with narrow brown braiding and gilt spangles. The bodice 
has open jacket fronts and plain back slightly pointed, like 
the fronts. The broad crenellated collarette 
is of white moiré with embroidered and span- 
gied edge; the front of the collarette is pro- 
longed to form a vest that terminates in two 
tabs below the edge of the fronts. A little 
pleated collar of the woollen stuff is below the 
moiré standing collar, and moiré cuffs flare 
back upon the puffed sleeves, 


A PARADISE OF DAINTY 
DEVICES. 

\ Y lady’s toilet table nowadays bears a 
s l striking resemblance to a counter in a 
silversmith’s shop. For her the age of silver 
has come, and its first appearance is in her 
dressing-room 

The rich woman goes to a dealer in such 
ware and orders what she wants with no pe 
cuniary pangs. The poorer woman envies 
her; but it is fairly to be questioned if the ea 
sily secured display is valued so highly as the 
outfit that is acquired piece by piece, now by 
gift, now by purchase 

The woman who has to furnish her toilet ta 
ble by degrees has undoubtedly an object in 
life. She is haif amused, half vexed, to find 
how eager she is to add to her store, and how 
seriously she plans for its increase. And the 
field constantly widens before her. At first it 
may be that a solid-silver brush, a silver- 
mounted tortoise-shell comb, and a silver- 
backed hand-glass fill the measure of her de 
sires. But when she has these, she discovers 
that her longing is still for more. Indeed, the 
ingenuity of those who cater to factitious 
wants is so great that it takes a long while to 
reach the limit of the temptations they have 
provided 

A silver-mounted brush-broom is, of course, 
an essential. And one of these is not enough. 
There must be a hair whisk-broom for velvet 
and plush, as well as a clothes-brush such as 
men use. Next in importance, or perhaps 
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having precedence over the brush, are the manicure 
necessities, the nail file, cleaner, and knife for hang- 
nails, the nail and cuticle scissors, curved and 
straight, the pincers for hang-nails, the polisher in a 
box, and the big polisher without a box, the tin 
silver box for nail paste, the silver tray to hold all 
these trifles. 

This by no means exhausts the list. To say no- 
thing of the duplicates of any or all of these, there 
must be the tweezers, the hair-pin tray, the silver- 
mounted pin-cushion, the shoe-horn, the button- 
hook, the glove-buttoner, the glove-stretcher, the 
boxes for glove and face powder, the jewelry case 
and tray, the ring-box, the bonbonniére, the stan- 
dards for holding bottles of cologne and perfumes, 
and a variety of other pretty things that make the 
toilet table a veritable paradise of dainty devices. 

When my lady has exhausted the possibilities of 
her dressing-table, she turns to her desk. Or, may- 
hap, if she be inclined to scribbling, she has begun 
there. She can be almost as luxurious here as in 
the appliances of her toilet. For there are the sil- 
ver corners to her big blotter, her silver-mounted 
small blotter, her inkstand, her pen and pencil tray, 
her mucilage-pot, her long paper-shears, her ruler, 
her letter-folder, her paper-knife, her stamp-box, 
her wee pin-cushion, her pen-wiper, her calendar, 
her engagement pad, her little clock, her seal and 
tiny candlestick, her letter-clip, her spindles, her let- 
ter-scales, her paper-weights, even her sand-box. 
There is as much opportunity for lavishness here as 
there is at her toilet table. 

Some persons of an eminently practical turn of 
mind scoff at all these 
pretty fancies, and pride 
themselves upon em- 
ploying what they call 
** plain and useful tools.” 
But there is no inherent 
merit in plainness, and 
the silver tools are useful 
as well as beautiful. 
They have no ‘wear 
out” to them, nor are 
they easily broken—the 
strongest objection that 
can be brought against 
the lovely toilet and 
desk furnishings in Dres- 
den china, that have had 
a passing popularity this 
winter. The only draw- 
back to the silver imple- 
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ments is that they tarnish easily, but a rub with a chamois- 
skin every week, and an occasional cleaning in hot water 
with a little ammonia or electro-silicon, keep them in good 
condition, 

The <> in which the silver-ware comes are many and 
pretty. n they were first put ee the market the 
ornamentation was done by hand, and the addition to the 
cost was very great. Now the silver is generally moulded, 
and while there is more uniformity in the designs, the cost 
is sensibly decreased. Some ultra-exclusive women go so 
far as to have their own especial designs made and executed 
at great expense, sooner than feel that there is a risk of their 
toilet table being supplied with articles identical in pattern 
with those of their plebeian neighbors. Most women, how- 
ever, are too glad to have the dainty plenishing to grieve 
at the thought that its items may be duplicated on other 
people’s toilet tables. 

There are other items besides workmanship that help to 
determine the cost of these pieces of silver. Chief among 
these is the weight. There is no especial advantage in very 
heavy silver. If it is too light, it is of course less durable 
and more easily dented or bent, and there is always a satis- 
faction in having the articles of a weight that bespeaks their 
value. 

There is a wide latitude in the price. A good hair-brush 
may be purchased for from eight to eighty dollars, but those 
for the latter sum owe their value more to the uniqueness 
of the design and to the ski!) with which it is 
executed than to the mere price of the silver. 
A comb will cost from five dollars up, a hand- 
glass of tolerable size will be not less than 
twelve or thirteen dollars, scissors will range 
from two dollars and a half to six or seven 
dollars, polishers will cost from four or five 
dollars up, a good nail-cleaner and file may .be 
bought for two or three dollars, a small but- 
ton-hook for about the same price, a clothes- 
brush for five dollars, a face-powder box with 
puff for ten or twelve dollars, and the other 
pieces will be at the same rate. A gift now and 
again from friend or relative, an occasional pur- 
chase of some ey coveted bit, and one’s 
store gradually accumulates, but whether it ever 
becomes replete is an open question, for here, 
too, the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 


ROSE PASTE. 

FS tiny flavor of rose leaves is a great 

addition to certain cakes and confections, 
and a rose paste made at home is much purer 
than many of the extracts sold for the purpose. 
It is made by chopping the leaves of fragrant 
roses into a smooth mass with white sugar, and 
placing them in an oven long enough to heat 
thoroughly, but not entirely melt the sugar. 
Use 1 cupful of the leaves to 3 of sugar. Keep 
in air-tight cans, and allow to stand six months 
before opening. This must be used carefully, 
only a small quantity being necessary to flavor 
a large cake. A novelty at a recent dinner was 
a Roman punch flavored in this way with the 
Turkish preserved rose leaves, which may be 
purchased at any store dealing in Oriental 
goods. Into an ordinary Roman punch (which 
is simply a lemon sherbet flavored to taste with 
rum) the rose leaves were stirred, a few at a 
time, until a delicate flavor was obtained, and 
the mixture was then frozen to a soft and 
snowy consistency, and served in small glasses. 
Half a can of the Turkish leaves would flavor 
a sufficient quantity for eight persons. 
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MISS CLARA MoCHESNEY. 


WOMEN PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


eo clever women who won three of the prizes at the 

annual exhibition of oil-paintings at the Academy of 
Design have been very interesting figures in the art world 
the last few weeks, and the recipients of many hearty con- 
gratulations from their friends. 

The Dodge prize of $300 which was 
awarded Miss Clara McChesney for her 
picture ‘‘ The Old Spinner” is a prize 
that can only be taken by women; but 
the second and third Hallgarten prizes of 
$200 and $100, which were won respec- 
tively by Miss Edith Mitchill for her pic- 
ture ‘‘ Hagar,” and by Mrs. J. Francis 
Murphy for ‘* That Difficult Word,” are 
prizes open to both sexes, and this is the 
first year that they have ever been grant- 
ed to women, 

Miss McChesney is from California, 
and studied in a San Francisco art school 
for four years before coming East. John 
Taggert, who was a well-known painter, 
was her mother’s uncle. In New York 
she studied at the Gotham Art School for 
three years. Her vacations, which, un- 
like most vacations, consist largely of 
work, have been spent in England, 
France, and Holland. 

Last summer Miss McChesney received 
a medal for a picture called ‘*‘ The Old 
Cobbler,” exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
and since winning the prize at the Acad- 
emy has bad another honor conferred 
upon her by having the Boston Art Club 
buy the picture she had sent to their ex- 
hibition for $400. This is a water-color, 
called ‘‘ A Retrospection.” Miss Me 
Chesney has every reason to feel very 
proud and very happy. Her picture at 
the Academy shows the influence of the 
Dutch school, which she admires very 
much. It is strongly painted, and full 
of color and feeling. Her first pictures 
were landscapes, but of recent years much 
of her time has been given to figure-paint- 
ing, and just now she is interested in the 
study of the nude. She is a member of 
the Woman's Art Club and the New 
York Water-color Club. Her -studio is 
on the top floor of No. 37 West Twenty-second Street, where 
she is surrounded by fellow-workers. 

Miss Edith Mitchill is a New-Yorker, and has exhibited 
for several seasons at the Academy. Her studio is at the 
Holbein, in West Fifty-fifth Street. She studied at the Art- 
students’ League in this city, and two years ago was in 
Paris, where she worked at the Académie Julien, and for a 
short time with Gustave Courteois. 

Miss Mitchill’s ‘‘ Hagar” is a striking picture, very ear 
nestly thought out. The subject must always be a harrow- 
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ing one, but she has succeeded by the careful arrangement 
and the soft coloring in making it very interesting. 

Mrs. J. Francis Murphy is the wife of J. Francis Murphy, 
N.A., the well-known landscape-painter. She was born in 
New York State, and studied ge +9 4 at the Cooper 
Union, and also under her husband. She has never studied 
abroad, except for one summer, when she did out-door work 
in the country. 

Mrs. Murphy lives at the Chelsea in the winter, where her 
husband has his studio, and in the summer goes to Ark ville, 
in the Catskill Mountains, where she and her husband have 
separate studios. Mrs. Murphy does most of her work in 
her summer home, and this year is going to give much of 
her time to studying from life. She paints in both water- 
colors and oils. 

**That Difficult Word” is a very attractive picture of a 
very attractive little girl, who is the daughter of J. Cheever 
Goodwin, the playwright. It is very charmingly painted, 
and the whole picture is pervaded with a childlike simplicity 
and clearness of drawing that are very pleasing. 

Frances B. Parne. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 


BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XI.—ON JEWELRY AND ORNAMENTS. 


by = arts of the goldsmith and of the jeweller were born 

simultaneously. Their history begins at the same mo- 
ment. As soon as prehistoric man commenced to find plea- 
sure in drawing the profile of an aurochs on the flint of his 
hatchet, prehistoric woman, we may be sure, was already 
collecting colored pebbles, boring holes in them, and string- 
ing them into necklaces and ear-rings. The love of orna- 
ment seems to be instinctive and incurable. We shall prob- 
ably delight in personal ornaments to the end of time, and 
therefore it is good to let the mind dwell upon the subject, 
with a view to comprehending the why and the wherefore, 
and thereby intensifying our pleasure. 

By jewelry we mean, roughly speaking, personal orna- 
ments of metal with or without the addition of precious 
stones. Each part of the body has its special jewelry. The 
head has the crown, the diadem, the fillet, the tenia, hair- 
sins, aigrettes, combs, frontals, nets, flowers, tiaras, mitres. 
Por the ears and the nose there are rings and droppers. 
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For the neck there are necklaces, collars, carcanets, pent-d- 
cols, lockets, medallions, amulets. For the neck and bosom, 
to be worn over the garments, are brooches, pins, clasps, 
fibula, breastplates, buttons, pendants, reliquaries, chains, 
crosses, badges, insignia, and decorations. For the waist 
there are girdles, buckles, chains, chapelets, chftelaines, es- 
carcelles, and smelling-bottles. For the legs there are rings, 
anklets, chains, twists, spinthers, pericarps, and dextrals. 
For the wrists and arms there are bracelets and bands; for 
the fingers and toes there are rings. For the 
usages of the toilet there are mirrors 
and com!s and a hundred daint 

objects which the art of the jewel- 
ler beautifies. There are jewels for 
all ages and for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, women, and children; 
there are jewels civil and jewels re- 
ligions, royal and warlike jewels, 
jewels sacred and profane, new-fash- 
ioned and old-fashioned, and of in- 
finite variety. Jewelry and pottery, 
such are almost the only relics that 
remain of the most ancient civiliza- 
tions. The houses, the vestments, 
the iron utensils, and the arms of 
the remote past have returned to 
dust together with the people who 
made and used them, but the or- 
naments have remained. In the 
museums of Europe and Boulak we 
see countless specimens of Egyp- 
tian jewelry of glass, cut stones, 
gold, bronze,and enamel. Similar 
in character and material are the 
necklaces of glass beads and pen- 
dant masks and the gold ornaments 
of the Phoenicians, who, according to 
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Castellani, were the inventors of filigree-work. In the muse- 
ums of Berlin, Athens,and St. Petersburg we see the collections 
of gold ornaments dug up by Dr. Schliemann in the subsoil 
of ancient Troy, and the beautiful Greek jewelry discovered 
in the country of the ancient Scythians, in the mounds of 
Koul-Aba and Kertch. In the Louvre and the British Mu- 
seum we can study the marvellous jewelry discovered in 
recent years in Magna Grecia and Etruria through the 
intelligent violations of the cemeteries of Vulci, Cervetri, 
Chiusi, and Toscanella. In various col- 
lections are contained specimens of the 
jewelry of the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, the Byzantines, the Moors, 
the Indians, of the barbarian hordes of 
the North, and of all the nations of me- 
dizval and modern Europe down to our 
own times. The materials abound; their 
co-ordination and historical explanation 
are merely matters of patience and erudi- 
tion. 

We have not the grave purpose of 
making a historical study of jewelry, but 
merely of calling attention to a few ex- 
amples of beautiful work of the past, 
with a view to provoking discussion, dis- 
satisfaction, and the spirit of criticism 
among those who buy and those who 
wear jewelry; for when we have seen 
the gold ornaments of the Greeks and 
the Etruscans; made with 22-carat yel- 
low gold, we are inclined to look with 
indifference upon the productions of the 
modern jeweller’s art, exception being 
made of the setiing and mounting of 
precious stones, in which the nineteenth 
century is supreme. The sprig of flow- 
ers or the branch of foliage executed in 
diamonds by contemporary Parisian ar- 
tisans is an ornament truly artistic, and 
comparable in its way to the beautiful 
diadems and fibule of Athens, and to 
the splendid and poetical jewelry of the 
Renaissance. But our modern gold or- 
naments, our necklaces, our ear-rings, our 
brooches, how meagre in conception, how 
hideous the burnished surface, and how 
disagreeable the color! What, modern 
brooch or agrafe can be compared for 
yrace and invention with an antique 

talo-Greek fibula? What modern dia- 
dem surpasses in delicacy of design and 
be cg this wreath of myrtle 
leaves that once rested on an Etruscan brow? What ear- 
rings are made more dainty than the antique Greek pen- 
dants of winged Victory surmounted by the solar disc, or 
Cupids suspended by fine chains, or the hundreds of de- 
signs in filigree and granulated gold of Greek or Italo-Greek 
invention? What necklaces are more sumptuous than those 
triple and quadruple rows of pendants, rosettes, and studs 
hanging from slender hairlike chains that have been found 
in Etruria and in the Crimea? 
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MIRKNOK-CASE, FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 


Of late vears archeologists have begun to use the word 
Etruscan vefy carefully when speaking of objects of art 
and to prefer the less compromising term Ltalo-Greek, for in 
reality we know very little about Etruscan art beyond the 
fact that it is obviously a more or Jess original combination 
of Oriental and Hellenic In the earlier Etrus 
can art the Oriental influence is supreme; in the later art 
the Hellenic influence reigns unrivalled. But how was the 
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primitive Oriental influence exercised? Who were the in 
termediaries between the East and central Italy, where the 
Etruscans existed in the form of a great political confedera 
tion as early as the tenth century B.c.? Were the Etrus 
cans colonists from Asia Minor? If this hypothesis be not 
true, how does it happen that we find the same system of 
burial in Etruria and in Asia Minor? Why do the Etrus 
cans alone of the Mediterranean peoples practise the art of 
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divination? Why do they wear Orient 
al costume—long flowered robes with 
brilliantly colored borders, Lydian san- 
dals, and hoods that remind one of the 
Phrygian bonnet? Why are the Etrus- 
can games and amusements of Lydian 
origin? All these questions the arche- 
ologisis ask with a desire to find con- 
firmation of the legend of the Lydian 
emigration under Tyrrhenos, which He- 
rodotus has recorded, and which Virgil 
has embellished. 

On the other hand, although an Asiat- 
ic migration into Etruria cannot be ab- 
solutely demonstrated, the commercial 
relations between Etruria and the East 
are indisputable, and the intermediaries 
were the Phoenicians. The Etruscans, 
through the Pheenicians, were in commercial relations with 
Carthage, Egypt, Greece, and the East. Their markets were 
supplied with all the products of the East — gold, silver, 
ivory, precious stones, purple, jewelry, caskets, decorated 
ceramics, imitation Assyrian and Egyptian wares. These 
objects of Asiatic style were used as models by the native 
Etrusean workmen for the manufacture of bronze utensils, 
jewelry, and rings, and thus the most ancient objects of art 

of Etruscan origin 
are decorated exclu- 
sively with East- 
ern designs—roses, 
palms, lotus flowers, 
lions, tigers, pan- 
thers, fantastic ani- 
mals,sphinxes, grif- 
fins, winged bulls. 
Even during the 
Roman epoch the 
Etruscans  contin- 
ued to employ East 

ern motifs and pat- 
terns to decorate 
mirrors and cinera- 
ry urns, to compose 
frames for paint 
‘ings, handles and 
feet for vases, and 
ornaments for fur- 
niture and all kinds 
of utensils. These 
Oriental motifs became so usual that they passed into the 
traditions of Roman art, and thence, at the time of the 
Renaissance, into modern art, where they con- 
tinue to constitute one of the chief resources of 
our silversmiths, jewellers, potters, and wood- 
carvers. 

As for the Hellenic influence in Etruria, it is 
evidently very ancient, for it is certain that Hel 
lenic émigration into Italy began long before the 
historic period, while the commercial relations 
which this emigration established gradually de- 
veloped century after century, until the Hellenic 
influence became preponderating. The great 
objects of commerce were pottery, painted vases, 
and gold jewelry. The immense majority of 
the so-called Etruscan vases were indisputably 
manufactured in Greece, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the most beautiful and ele- 
gant specimens of that gold jewelry which we 
call Etruscan were made not by native artists, 
but by the Greeks, who, alone of the ancients, 
had taste so exquisite that they never sacrificed 
beauty of form to profusion of detail or exuber- 
ance of fanciful decoration. 

Meanwhile this antique Greek or Italo-Greek 
jewelry remains masterly, and in certain details 
of delicate manipulation inimitable. The pro- 
cess of manufacture is not chasing, chisel-work, 
stamping, or moulding, but soldering and super 
position. This, according to Castellani, is the rea 
son why the gold ornaments of the ancients have so marked 
a character, deriving their distinction from the spontaneous 
idea and inspiration of the artist, rather than from the cold 
and regular execution of the workman. The very imper- 
fections and voluntary neglect of certain parts give to an- 
tique jewelry an artistic appearance that we seck for in vain 
in most modern work, which is uniform and wearisome in 
aspect, commonplace, and wanting in intimité, Then again 
the gold ornaments of antiquity are more charming and 
brilliant to the eye than modern work because the matter 
employed is different. The ancients, like the artists of the 
Renaissance, used gold twenty-two carats fine, only two 
parts of alloy, just sufficient to give the resistance and dura- 
bility which absolutely pure gold does not possess, and yet 
not enough to impair the brilliancy of the precious metal. 
Gold of twenty-two carats is not oxidizable, and does not 
blacken in the fire. It remains of a fine yellow color, which 
improves with wear, and needs no polishing. Its beauty 
resides in the substance itself, which is unchangeable. Gold 
of this quality is perfectly malleable, and receives enamels 
of all kinds without changing their color or lessening their 
transparency. The gold employed by modern jewellers is 
eighteen carats fine; it is slightly oxidizable; it changes the 
color of certain enamels; under the action of fire the surface 
becomes covered with copper oxides, which need to be re- 
moved by scraping, and then the object has to be polished 
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with pumice, tripoli, and rouge, or else colored yellow by 
immersion in baths of salts and acids. The artificial color- 
ing and polish thus obtained disappear with wear, and the 
object becomes more or less hideous, whereas the 22-carat 
yellow gold improves with age. It may, however, be asked 
whether the average modern eye is sufficiently educated to 
appreciate the beauty of the color of gold and the fine shades 
of tone in transparent enamel. 

In the massive jewelry of the Middle Ages the modern 
woman will perhaps find but few suggestions for elegance. 
On the other hand, in the toilet accessories of that epoch 
there are many examples wortliy of imitation, at least so far 
as the spirit is concerned. The collections of the Louvre, 
the British Museum, South Kensington, and the museums of 
Italy and Germany are very rich in toilet articles of ivory 
and boxwood, which well repay a passing glance. The 
ivory mirror-cases are always most elaborately carved, gen- 
erally with scenes of chivalry and love. In the South Ken- 
sington Museum one mirror-case represents four mounted 
knights fighting at the foot of a battlemented tower, from 
the top of which three maidens pelt them with roses. An- 
other represents the castle of Love besieged by mounted 
knights, who climb up the towers with rope-ladders and 
elope with willing ladies. Other mirror-cases in the British 
Museum are adorned with representations of the stormin 
of the castle of Love, hunting parties where the ladies wit 








RENAISSANCE PENDANTS. 


hawks on their fists ride side by side with their lords, scenes 
of courtship, concerts, serenades, the stories of Lucretia and 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, the Nativity, the adoration of the 
Magi, ete. Medieval combs are also carved with similar 
subjects. One comb in the South Kensington collection 
represents a concert, and men and women dancing ; another 
comb of the beginning of the sixteenth century is adorned 
with a scene which appears to be the judgment of Paris ; 
another very beautiful ftalian comb of the same date is or- 
namented with arabesque scroll-work and medallions en- 
closing busts. We may safely affirm that no lady of the 
present day combs her hair with such an exquisitely artistic 
comb as this one. 

Several specimens of the jewelry and ornaments of the 
time of the Renaissance have been noticed incidentally in 
previous pages, notably in connection with the portraits of 
the two daughters of Charles V. and of the Duchess of Ur- 
bino. At the moment when the rediscovery of antiquity 
produced that splendid movement of art and thought which 
we call the Renaissance there existed three schools of jew- 
ellers whose works are known to us chiefly through the mon- 
uments of painting and sculpture. The Flemish painters 
have depicted for us the _— of Bruges and Ghent; the 
primitive painters of Italy show us the jewelry of Sienna 
and Florence ; and the medieval sculptors have preserved 
the types of the jewelry of old France. The triumph of 
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the Renaissance _ in Italy, and the spread of Italian 
influence all over Europe, put an end to the personality of 
these loeal schools,and brought into vogue the style to 
which we give the name of Renaissance—a style created by 
the independent efforts of many great men, but yet strongly 
impressed with certain common characteristics. In the 
days of the Renaissance the = designers of jewelry were 
Mantegna and Michael Angelo, Ghirlandajo and Pollajuolo, 
Francia and Verrocchio, Benvenuto Cellini and Leonardo, 
Albert Diirer and Jean Cousin ; for at that time the great 
artists were universal, and the painter did not think it un- 
dignified to design a brooch or the sculptor to model a salt- 
cellar. The artists of the Renaissance were, however, un- 
acquainted with actual specimens of antique jewelry, no 
objects of importance having been found until the excava- 
tions of the present —— in Etruria and the Crimea. 
They were therefore saved from the danger of imitation, 
and left without guide or model to apply to decorative pur- 
poses the materials which the newly discovered literature 
and art of pagan antiquity placed at their disposal. Thus 
we find the jewelry of the Renaissance ornamented with 
figures of gods, fauns, satyrs, and grotesque figures of myth- 
ological inspiration, engraved in stones, chased on gold, 
cast, repoussé, and enamelled ; for it was especially in the 
art of chiselling and enamelling that the artists of the Re- 
naissance excelled. The Renaissance pendants are pecul- 
iarly characteristic, and a fine specimen is the merman re- 
produced in our illustration, made of a baroque pearl, with 
hanging pearls mounted in gold, and enriched with precious 
stones and colored enamels most ingeniously disposed. Very 
beautiful, too, are the Renaissance pendants of regular de- 
sign, and the rich bracelets and magnificent ceintures and 
chains of beautifully wrought gold embellished with colored 
enamel and gems. But of beautiful jewelry we might give 
countless examples were the number of our illustrations un- 
limited, and were we sure of not fatiguing the attention of 
the reader by the reiteration of views which are perhaps too 
completely opposed to current contemporary ideas. Thanks 
doubtless to atavism or mysteriously innate Oriental preju- 
dices, the writer of these vain pages takes no interest in the 
programmes and results of universities for women. Vassar 
laureates and Girton graduates are indifferent to him. His 
conviction is that for a woman gifted with beauty the ideal 
occupation is to wear beautiful clothes and ornaments and 
look charming. He would fain see women loaded with jew- 
elry like idols, with diadems and ear-plates on their heads, 
long droppers in their ears, their bosoms glittering with 
necklaces, their waists encircled with girdles of glory, their 
arms stiff with bracelets,and their ankles bedecked with 
rings that would jingle as they walked. Evidently this 
idea! cannot be cealized in the actual conditions of Occiden- 
tal life, with its lack of privacy and modesty, its brusque- 
ness of movement and gesture, its haste and unquietness in 
all things. Therefore it is useless to pursue further these 
fragmentary studies of jewelry and feminine adornments, 
the more so as the Renaissance was soon blighted by the 
Reformation, since which event the adornment of beauty 
has been tolerated at the best rather than frankly com- 
mended and encouraged. Nevertheless, women continue to 
be beautiful, and there are at the present day thousands and 
thousands of ladies who dress divinely; but, with the excep- 
tion of the Arab women of the Ouled Nail tribe, and the 
Nautch-girls of India, no modern woman wears enough jew- 
elry and ornaments of gold. For that reason we have been 
obliged to limit our admiration to the pictures and statues 
of the past, and to enjoy in imagination what the meanness 
of the age refuses to the desire of the eyes. 
THE END. 


SHUTTERS. 
\ 7] HEN you are darkened, and your fate deplore, 
Rise—seek to make the sum of sorrow less ; 
And life's true meaning, unperceived before, 
Wiil dawn from out the new unselfishness. 


Shutters of self close the complainer’s view; 
But some small action for another’s weal 
Will stir their hinges, and a ray break through 

Which shall a glimpse of Duty’s face reveal. 


Each earnest service for humanity 
Will set self's shutters more and more ajar; 
Flooded with God's own light the soul will be, 
When thrust wide open with good deeds they are. 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. 


WHY I AM OPPOSED TO WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
T has been quite a shock to people who do not know me, 
but who thought they did, to find me opposed to woman’s 
suffrage. Because I have been for so many years a working- 
woman, and because the profession I chose is, or was at the 
time I entered it, supposed to be entirely a man’s profession, 
they thought I wanted all the privileges of men. ButI don’t. 
You could have counted the women journalists on the fin- 
gers of one hand at the time I entered the ranks. Nowa- 
days you could not find fingers enough in a regiment to 
count them on. There are now certain branches of journal- 
istic work that are almost entirely given over to women, 
and women not only edit mere departments of daily papers, 
but there are those who edit the Sunday editions of some of 
the biggest dailies. 

I am a great believer in the mental equality of the sexes, 
but I deny the physical equality. I believe in putting men’s 
work and women’s work of the same kind side by side, and 
judging them not as sex work, but simply as work. To 
have a ‘“ Woman's Building” at the World’s Fair did not 
seem to me a compliment to the sex, but I believe some 
good reasons were advanced for it. Even some of its 
stanchest advocates, however, doubt if there will ever be 
such another building at such another show. I do not be- 
lieve in sex in literature or art. Every book should be com- 
pared with all other books of its kind, and so with every 
picture, statue, or musical composition. There are few 
trades or professions that I do not think women fairly well 
equipped for, or capable of being prepared for. I cannot 
say that I quite like the idea of a woman preacher, but that 
may be a mere prejudice; nor do I think that I would retain 
a woman lawyer. But this is neither here nor there. 

In politics I do not think that women have any place. The 
life is too public, too wearing, and too unfitted to the nature 
of women, It is bad enough for men—so bad, that some of 
the best of them keep out of it; and it would be worse for 
women. Many of the women who are enthusiastic in the 
cause of suffrage seem to think that if they are once given 
the power to vote, every vexed question will be settled, ev- 
ery wrong righted. By dropping their ballots in the box 
they believe that they can set in motion the machinery of 
an earthly paradise. I wish I could think so. It is my 
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opinion that it would let loose the wheels of purgatory. If 
the ballot were the end, that would be one thing, but it is 
only the beginning. If women vote they must hold office, 
they must attend primaries, they must sit on juries. We 
shall have women “ heelers” and women ‘‘ bosses”; there 
will be the ‘‘ girls” of the Fourth Ward (when it comes to 
New York) as well as the “‘ boys.” 

What will become of home life, I should like to know, if the 
mother and the father both are at the ‘ primary ” or the con- 
vention? Who will look after the children? Hired mothers? 
But can every woman with political ambitions afford to pay 
for a*‘ resident” or a ‘‘ visiting” mother? And even if she 
can, will such a one take the place of the real mother? I 
think not. Cannot a woman find a sufficiently engrossing 
“‘sphere” in the very important work of training her chil- 
dren? If there are any sons among them, she can mould 
them into good citizens; if there are daughters, she can 
guide their footsteps along any path they may choose, for 
all paths but the political are open to them, I do not think 
that to be a housewife should be the end and aim of 
every woman's ambition, but I do think that it should be 
some part of it; for I am old-fashioned enough to be a 
pious believer in the influence of a mother’s training upon 
her children, Read the life of any great man, and you will 
see how much of his greatness he owed to his mother. It 
seems to me that it is a bigger feather in a woman's cap—a 
brighter jewel in ber crown—to be the mother of a George 
Washington than to be a member of Congress from the 
Thirty-second District. 

From the day Adam and Eve were created to the present 
year of grace men and women have been different in all im- 
apy respects. They were made to fill different réles. 

t was intended by nature that men should work, and that 
women should share in the disposition and enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labor. Circumstances alter cases, and women 
are often—alas! too often—driven out into the world to 
make their own way. Would they find it any easier if the 
had the ballot? Do men find it so easy to get work? If 
they do, why are there so many thousands of the clamoring 
unemployed? 

It is said that the laws are unfair to women, Then call 
the attention of the law-makers to the fact, and see how 
soon they will be amended. I think that men want to be 
fair to women, and a petition will work wonders with a 
Congressman. Will women always be fair to women? That 
is a serious question. They may on some points, but the 
question of chivalry never comes into consideration between 
women. It does between men and women, and the latter 
profit by it. 

I speak from experience when I say that I don’t see how 
women can cultivate home life and enter the political arena. 
Circumstances forced me to go out into the world to earn 
my own bread and a part of that of others. When my mo- 
ther was living, she made the home, and all went well. But 
after that, after marriages and deaths, a family of four small 
children came to me for a home. I don’t mean for support, 
for they had a father living, but for ahome. I had to take, 
as far as possible, the place of my sister, their mother. To 
do my duty by them and by my work was the most diffi- 
cult task T ever undertook. I had to go to my office every 
day and leave them to the care of others. Sometimes the 
= worked well, but oftener it worked ill—very ill indeed. 

had seven people doing, or attempting to do, what I and 
two others could have done had I been able to be at home 
and look after things myself. Suppose that politics had 
been added to my other cares? Suppose that I had had 
meetings to attend and candidates to elect, perhaps to be 
elected myself? What would have been the result? Even 
direr disaster! We cannot worship God and Mammon; 
neither can we be politicians and women. It is against na- 
ture, against reason. Give woman everything she wants, 
but not the ballot. Open every field of learning, every 
avenue of industry to her, but keep her out of politics. 
The ballot cannot help her, but it can hurt her. She thinks 
it a simple piece of paper, but it is a bomb—one that may 
go off in her own hands, and work a mischief that she little 
dreams of. JEANNETTE L, GILDER. 


THE MONUMENT TO MARY WASHINGTON. 


N all Virginia there is probably no prouder or happier 

town than old Fredericksburg. Her reproach of over a 
century has been taken away from her. The 
noble dead, whose grave is her most sacred 
possession, and whose unfinished memorial 
has been her deepest mortification, has at last 
been worthily honored. The tall beautiful 
shaft that now rears itself above Mary 
Washington’s grave does homage no more to 
her memory than to the faithfulness, devo- 
tion, and energy of the women whose efforts 
placed it there—the first monument in the 
world erected to a woman by women. 

Fredericksburg is a quaint old town, show- 
ing curiously few marks of modern progress 
and ‘‘ bustle.” Northern capital has made 
its way here as into nearly every part of the 
South, but in spite of it the conservative lit- 
tle city remains about as good an example as 
could be found anywhere of what the old 
Virginia town was “‘befo’ de wah.” Here 
you may still see the white colonnaded 
houses of Colonial days, and there are not 
lacking quaint old mansions haloed with 
reminiscences of George Washington and of 
that dignified dame, his mother, whose name 
has been on the lips of citizens and visitors 
oftener in these latter days than that of her 
illustrious son. 

Her old home, the quaint low cottage now 
owned by the Society for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities, has been the shrine 
for hundreds of visitors who have lingered 
reverently in the broad low-studded ‘‘ cham 
ber” where she died, and in the old-fashioned 
garden where still flourish the box borders 
and a rose-tree that were, tradition avers, 
planted and tended by the ‘‘ grandmother of 
her country.” 

Yet even these spots have attracted but 
passing attention, while all steps have been 
turned towards the outskirts of the town, 
where Mary Washington’s dust reposes in 
the burial-place she herself chose. 

Now, on the spot where she used to sit, 
gazing at the peaceful Virginia landscape, 
the smiling valley, and the rolling hills, 
there stand no longer the ruins of the taste- 
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less and funtastic monument that disfigured the scene for 
sixty years. In its place is a shaft of Vermont granite, a 
monolith fifty feet high, whose strength and simplicity make 
it a fitting memorial to the character of the woman who liés 
at its base. The obelisk rises from a pedestal eleven feet 
square, ‘The inscriptions it bears are of the simplest. On 
one side are the words,‘ Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 
On the other, ‘* Erected by her Countrywomen.” A stereo- 
typed epitaph, even of the most eloquent, would be out of 
place here. Eulogium and description are unnecessary for 
those who remember what her training of her son meant to 
the country he fathers. 

It is simple justice, in speaking of Mary Washington's 
long-delayed monument, to dwell for a moment upon the 
work of the women who placed it there. Every woman af! 
over the land who has contributed her mite to the cause has 
a share in the shaft, but the success of the movement for 
erecting it is due principally to those who have planned and 
carried on the enterprise. At their head stands Mrs. Amelia 
C. Waite, the widow of the late Chief Justice of the United 
States, upon whom, as president of the National Mary Wash- 
ington wenden Association, have fallen the hardest labor 
and responsibility. These have been siared by Mrs. Marga- 
ret Hetzel, of Fairfax County, Virginia, the secretary of the 
organization. Whattheir modesty would not claim the jus- 
tice of those who know them and their work demands. 

Bearing in mind the lamentable fiasco that followed the 
ambitious ceremonies attending the laying of the corner- 
stone of the never-finished monument, the association made 
no parade and blew no trumpets when the foundation of 
their memorial was put in place. But they indemnified 
themselves for this moderation on May 10th, when the final 
ceremonies of dedicating the monument took place. A 
goodly company had been bidden to do the occasion the 
honor that was its due, and the little town gave them right 
royal welcome. The whole place was allutter with flags 
and streamers—the stars and stripes as Joyally displayed as 
though Fredericksburg had never been the scene of one of 
the bitterest conflicts of the civil war. Old Virginia hospi- 
tality was seen at its best from the moment the invited 

uests arrived until the last ones left after the banquet and 

Il that closed the day's proceedings. 

The procession that wound its way through the hilly 
streets with the names that perpetuate the memory of the 
numerous children of George the Third was pretty much 
like other processions. There were one or two unusual 
features, however, and perhaps the most striking of these 
was the cavalcade of women on horseback who headed the 
line of march. They rode with the grace that characterizes 
Virginia women on horseback, and their costumes of black 
habits and plumed hats, in which were blended the Conti- 
nental buff and blue, formed a picturesque introduction to 
the parade. The descendants of the Washington and Ball 
families held a conspicuous place, and there was a really 
imposing array of notabilities, of whom the most prominent 
were President Cleveland, Governor O'Ferrall, Chief Justice 
Fuller, Vice-President Stevenson, Secretaries Gresham, Car- 
lisle, Lamont, and Morton, Postmaster-Gencral Bissell, Jus- 
tice Harlan, and Senator Daniel, the orator of the day. 
Military bodies and secret societies were represented, and 
there were troops of visitors of less note. The line of 
march led past the Mary Washington cottage, where the 
procession was re-enforced by the distinguished guests, 
who had awaited it there, and thence all went to the monn- 
ment, 

The day was brilliantly clear, and in spite of a fresh 
breeze it was intensely hot. Prayer, addresses of welcome 
from the Mayor and the Governor, and a response from 
President Cleveland, and Masonic ceremonies that dedicated 
the monument, completed the order of exercises. A short 
speech by Lawrence Washington, a direct descendant of Mary 
Washington, was heard by few; but the hour-long oration of 
Senator Daniel had plenty of hearers. It was a good-na- 
tured crowd, and there was little semblance of mournful- 
ness in the gay assemblage that gathered about the tomb. 
And when the speech was over and President Cleveland 
had, as in duty bound; shaken hands with a few thousand 
people, it was a well-satisfied throng that streamed away to 
public banquet and private festivities. And the happiest of 
all were the women whose energy and long patience had 
made the monument possible, and who had in address and 
oration been celebrated as the heroines of the day. 
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effective ways of using lace in full ruffles, those around 
the plastron giving height on the shoulders, and others 
around the sleeves adding stylish breadth. The close lower 
part of the sleeves is smoothly covered with lace. From 
the armholes comes a godet ruffle of the checked silk lined 
with white silk, partly surrounding the sleeves but open on 
the top. The two ruffles encircling the plastron are gath- 
ered very full. | 

The picturesque hat is of yellowish straw, the brim faced 
with black velvet that proves becoming even in midsummer 
when brought near a fine complexion. A flounce of white 
lace is gathered over the low crown, extending just beyond 
the edge in front and drooping low in the back. Wide 
white satin ribbon forms a fouble bow of projecting 


A COUNTRY-DOUSE COSTUME FROM WORTH. 


joops, starting from a strass buckle in the centre of the 
crown, 

Crépons, taffeta silks, and also India silks will be at 
tractive made after the model of the graceful gown illus 
trated. By way of variety, chiffon or mousseline de soie, or 
else embroidered batiste, may be substituted for the white 
silk of the plastron. Instead of lace ruffles, those of the fine 
embroidery on batiste now so fashionable may be used. 
Checked taffeta silks of mixed colors are in great favor for 
summer dresses, and also those of a single color—mauve, 
black, green, or pale blue checked with white. Fancy straws 
are made of all colors, to be sewed by the milliner into round 
hats or quaint little bonnets that will match the dress perfect- 
ly. Black or white taffeta ribbons will furnish the trimming. 
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A FREER LIFE. 


yt a different life young girls lead now from that 

yhich was lived by them a few hundred years ago! 
What amusements, what occupations, what freedom they 
have now, what a wider outlook, what opportunities! In the 
mediseval days the ordinary young girl in the town went 
out to service, or was ordered out by the next great house- 
holder, or if she staid at home it was to spin, as her mother 
did, to help about the house or in the shop. The peasant-girl 
worked in the fields or made one of the retinue of the lower 
servants in the castle, and had very little choice about it—to 
all intents and purposes a slave. 

The young girl of family then had hardly more freedom 
in her lot, although perhaps 
she had more luxury, as lux- 
ury then was known, when 
rushes served as carpets and 
rugs on the stone floors, when 
even the chimney was a new 
thing, and before that the 
smoke had stifled and blind- 
ed ere finding its way out of 
the hole in the roof of the 
great hall, and where, after 
that, the draughts were some- 
thing deadly, bringing in ear- 
ly the use of screens and 
tapestries and thick portiéres, 
which the women spent 
their time in embroidering. 
This young girl, if her father 
was a lesser noble, was early 
sent into some great house, 
where if she was received it 
was as a favor, but where if 
she had not gone it’ would 
have been an offence,to learn 
from the chatelaine the art of 
being a fine lady, to em- 
broider, to spin the linen 
thread, by-and-by to work 
lace, to distil, to prepare the 
sweet waters, to compound 
salves and lotions and per- 
fumes, to dress and bandage 
wounds. 

Her recreation was now 
and then a morning at the 
chase with a falcon on her 
wrist, and one day went by 
like another, and it would 
seem to us that, but for the 
eternal hopefulness and hap- 
piness of youth, with an un- 
utterably tiring monotony. 
But doubtless there was 
pleasure in it for those thai 
knew how to find it, as there 
is almost everywhere. 

Even after some hundreds 
of years had passed, the 
young girls had scarcely 
anything more to say as to 
the disposal of themselves or 
their time. In Venice then 
the girls of the people, who 
had no money and to whom 
the republic gave a bridal 
portion, were bid off at a 
marriage fair, as it was call- 
ed—a great festival held at 
San Pictro di Castello Oli- 
volo—where they went with- 
out any idea of discredit, 
dressed in white, their hair 
flowing down the back, and 
their dower in a little box 
hung over the shoulder by a 
ribbon. Once a parcel of sea- 
robbers made bold to avail 
themselves of so good an op- 
portunity,and sailed off with 
the brides and their dowers 
—although the young Vene- 
tian lovers were equal to the 
occasion and recovered the 
lost treasures before dark. 

The better class of young 
girls at that time and after- 
ward never went out unless 
closely and entirely wrapped 
in a thin white veil. When 
marriageable, they were a)l- 
lowed to wear a silk man- 
tilla instead of the veil, ar- 
ranged to hide the face from 
others, but through which 
they themselves could see, 
and a small black apron 
trimmed with lace; although 
at betrothal all restraint of 
that sortceased. Yetonly as 
late as the last century it 
was not permitted to intro- 
duce any gentleman to a 
young girl. It is to be con 
fessed, though, that the mar- 
ried women then and there 
had little more freedom; the 
liberty of intellectual life and 
gay behavior belonged to 
those who were less reputa- 
ble. The wives had only the 

poor consolation of outdressing the others on state occasions. 
Our girls go to church alone if they will; they go shop- 
ping without a duenna; one eee answers for a doz- 
en of them at a dance; they walk on the streets unveiled, 
and when and where they please ; they receive calls and let 
ters: they write them; and they read any books that come in 
their way. In fact, they are as free as air in all the freedom 
that is known, and it has not yet been found that this liberty 
of movement, of thought, of life, which they enjoy has done 
anything but good to the race. And it seems as though the 
race can only be lifted to a broader level of thought and 
action with the broader level which the mothers of the next 
generation must necessarily reach through their innocent and 
well-used freedom, 
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THE CHICAGO WOMEN'S CLUB. 


4 > modern idea of history 

ment of public opinion, 
in deeds. 

From that point of view the Chicago Women’s Club is 
no unimportant factor in the history of the city, or even of 
the country; for.it has done much towards moulding public 
opinion, and Jts influence is uniformly on the side of right 
and justice, and for the protection of those who cannot 
care for themselves, but are suffering from social, legal, or 
physical disability 

he Chicago Women's Club was organized in 1876 by 
Mrs. Caroline M. Brown, who was the first president. Its 
objects, as defined in the constitution, are “‘ mutual sympa- 
thy and counsel, and united effort towards the higher civili- 
zation of humanity.” This last phrase, “ united effort,” is 
the clew to their present important position in the eyes of 
the public. Many a corrupt and obstinate politician has 
learned a wholesome dread of *‘ getting the Women’s Club 
after him.” 

It requires time to educate most women up to the point 
where they will venture on practical united public effort, 
even for the public welfare, and it was not till 1883 that 
the club determined to put its shoulders to the wheel of 
progress, that is so often obstructed by stupid indifference 
or unscrupulous selfishness. ‘‘ Actions speak louder than 
words,” Accordingly, the good deeds and much-needed re- 
forms accomplished by these energetic women appeal more 
to the general public than the really brilliant papers often 
read at their meetings 

Che membership of nearly six hundred is by no means 
confined to what are called society ladies, though much good 
work is done by fashionable women whom the ignorant 
world thinks of us leading butterfly lives. 

There are in the ranks of the club many professional wo- 
men, as lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, etc. In fact, 
the medical profession, as might be expected; has distin- 
guished itself in the line of practical satentbeepy, and has 
furnished the club with presidents for six years. 

This club gave to the World's Columbian Exposition the 
beautiful and gracious president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers ; also Mrs. Charles Henrotin, one of the vice-presidents. 
While agreeing in general with the good old copy-book max- 
im that ** Handsome is as handsome does,” it must be con- 
ceded that Mrs. Potter Palmer’s beauty and grace, and the 
wealth that enabled her to feel herself always beautifully 
and suitably dressed, have stood her in almost as good stead 
as her wonderful tact, her quick wit, her executive ability, 
and, best of all, her earnestness and her strong common- 
sense, which last quality, from the confidence it inspires, 
is, it would seem, the key to her success. These attributes 
were especially noticeable on an occasion when some of the 
Hindoo speakers connected with the Congress of Religions 
were lamenting the poverty and misery of India. Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s impromptu remarks went straight to the pith of the 
matter. She pointed out clearly and shrewdly the cause of 
the trouble, and indicated the remedy with a frankness and 
sincerity of manner that were both convincing and winning. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson is now the president of the 
Women’s Club. She is from southern Ilinois, a grand-look- 
ing woman, of commanding figure, dignified and handsome 
features, gray hair, with a face that is both strong and sweet, 
She is a highly successful practitioner, and ranks first in the 
city among women physicians. She has written one or two 
books, and scores of papers on subjects connected with her 
profession. She is probably the readiest and wittiest speaker 
in the club, and her quickness at repartee and kind heart 
make her exceedingly popular as a presiding officer, and the 
club has had many occasions in the past eight months to 
congratulate itself on her distinguished leadership. Her zeal 
and ambition in her profession and her great social popu 
larity, which make her a conspicuous figure at every guther- 
ing of notables, must make serious drains on her strength, 
though she bears no marks of fatigue 

There are two or three ministers of the gospel among the 
club members. Mrs. Augusta Chapin is well known, and 
won great approbation during the Woman's Congress a year 
ago, when it seemed as if the high-minded, cultivated, 
noble-hearted, and consequently beautiful women from all 
the countries of the world had been drawn to Chicago. 

Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley is an Illinois woman who may 
be taken as the representative of the religious and literary 
element in the club. She has done good literary work, 
About the time that John Ward, Preacher, came out, she 
published a novel in a similar vein, called Love and Theology. 
She has also written another novel. She is a little, gentle- 
voiced, blond woman, singularly modest and unobtrusive in 
manner. She often writes papers for the club, but seems to 
prefer to speak without notes. Her talks on Ibsen may 
be taken as typical of her literary style. They were clear, 
shrewd, suggestive, poetical, and quite humorous. She ap- 
pears to know just what she wishes to say, and has an 
excellent command of words. This enables her to speak 
freely and clearly, and the gentle emphasis of one little 
hand impresses on the mind her statements and opinions, 
which are all the stronger from the moderate language she 
uses. She is now settled as pastor over a Unitarian church 
in Geneva, Illinois. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith was born in New Orleans, but at 
her marriage was transplanted to the North, and has since 
been identified with Boston and Chicago. Long residence 
in widely separated parts of the country have naturally 
given a cosmopolitan breadth and liberality to her character 
and mode of thought. Her first husband was a brother of 
Abbott the historian, and her son, Willis J. Abbott, seems to 
have inherited talent from both parents, being the author of 
some popular books for boys. 

After her second marriage, wealth, natural aptitude, and 
leisure, besides a desire to be useful to the world, induced Dr 
Smith to study medicine. She has lived in Chicago for the 
past fifteen years, and, owing to her skill and sweet and win- 
ning presence, has gradually been drawn into a large prac- 
tice. She is a beautiful woman, and her tact and executive 
ability have made her a power in the club. 

By those who consider doing good to one’s fellow-mortals 
as the greatest glory attainable on earth, no one in the club 
is more to be envied and admired than Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House. She is a —_ fragile-looking young wo- 
man, with pale cheeks, delicate features, and large soft dark 
eyes. She lives all the time at Hull House, which is on 
West Halstead Street, in a locality inhabited by poor Poles, 
Bobemians, and Italians. There are evening classes of all 
kinds held in her house—a kindergarten, a créche, a sewing. 
school where girls are taught fitting and dress-making, and 
an employment bureau. There is an art gallery in the house, 
where wealthy citizens exhibit their finest pictures. Miss 
Addams gave ata club meeting a touching account of the 





‘the growth and develop- 
ch finally manifests itself 
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enthusiasm and patriotic pride of the Italians on meiving » 
bust of Garibaldi that was presented to their gallery. No 
Italian so poor, so low,’so squalid, that he did not know 
about the hero and rejoi¢e in liis fame. Though Miss Ad- 
dams has now many assistants, she is the mainspring of the 
institution, and her fertile brain and clear judgment really 
manage the whole. It is not that she gives so much money 
in charity, but she gives herself. Her plan is to become the 
trusted friend of the unfortunate, and to enable them to de- 
velop their own latent resources. Two or three years ago, 
at her suggestion, ten working-girls took a flat together and 
tried housekeeping. This experiment was so successful 
that it has been repeated again and n. They are near 
enough to Hull House to enjoy its privileges, and yet they 
have the independence of a home of their own, wherein can 
be developed the househojd virtues that are latent in ever 
woman, but are often repressed by factory-work and a board- 
ing-house life. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Flower - ro the best representative of 
the working element of the club, having been for many 
years at the head of the Reform Committee. She is an 

astern-born woman, being the daughter of Samuel Eliot 

Cowes, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, whose fine old Co- 
lonial home excites continued admiration and curiosity. 
Her father moved to Washington in Pierce’s administration, 
and soon after that she came West to teach. But her ca- 
reer in that profession was cut short by her marriage with 
a promising and rising young lawyer. With the strong 
common-sense which is perhaps her chief characteristic, 
she devoted her energies to her children until they were 
grown up, and then she felt free to work for the public. 
She was the first woman put on the Chicago School Board. 
Her term is not expired, but she has done such good work 
that now another woman, Mrs, Caroline K. Sherman, is also 
a member of the board. This step is considered one of the 
most important achieved by the club. By her able articles 
in the daily newspapers on the questions of the day she has 
contributed largely to the work of the club in forming pub- 
lic opinion, which never fails to respect her clear judgment 
and discretion. 

Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth is perhaps the representative 
woi.an of the club in advanced culture and philosophical 
thought. She is one of the early inhabitants of Chicago, 
and might be a surprise to those Eastern ple who have 
hitherto believed Chicagoans indifferent to the higher cult- 
ure and experiment. There are no papers read before the 
club which show more profound thought than Mrs. Wil- 
marth’s. 

The Women’s Club, however, strives after deeds rather 
than words, and now has formed an emergency committee 
for the relief of the suffering among the poor of the city. 
They see to it that assistance is given in the most judicious 
way, and carry on that work, as they do their other work, 
with ambition and zeal, tempered by good judgment. 

Maria A. Warr. 





An interesting relic in the custody of Miss Ball, a relative 
of General Washington, living at the Louise Home, is the 
painting of a little girl holding in her arms a kitten. The 
picture is said by connoisseurs to be very fine. and is the 
work of Joseph Hopkinson, the author of ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia,” and the son of Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. This gentleman was 
the grandfather of the well-known writer Francis Hopkin- 
son Smith, and jt is probably from him that the author of 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville inherited his artistic talent. 

—** Aunt Fanny.” Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Barrow, has 
been so long a familiar and picturesque figure in New York 
society that her death brings pain and regret tomany. A 
dainty petite woman, with a rare dignity and much humor, 
she gave no hint of having attained to old age; yet she was 
seventy-two. ‘Aunt Fauny” was the author of a number 
of charming books for children, and sometimes, to aid a fa- 
vorite charity, she would consent to gather a throng of the 
small people around her and tell them stories, an art in 
which she excelled. At such times, herself in the centre 
and the children eagerly listening, she was a veritable fairy 
godmother. The friends who used to meet on Saturday 
evenings at Miss Booth’s often counted “Aunt Fanny” 
among their number. Mrs. Barrow was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, but was educated in New York, married 
here, and here spent. most of her life. Two daughters sur- 
vive her. 

—One of those heroines whose names are little known un- 
til death has crowned their work was a trained nurse who 
died the other day in Bellevue Hospital. Mrs. Juliet Hen- 
shaw was the first woman to come forward two years ago 
when there was a call for volunteers to nurse the cholera pa- 
tients at Swinburne Island. She was a King’s Daughter, 
who offered her services In His Name, and her skill was not 
inferior to her zeal, So great were her courage and her 
ability that she was soon put in charge of all the nurses, 
and the mortality at her post was lower than had been 
known in any hospital in a cholera epidemic, She slept in 
the pest-house with her patients, and her devotion and 
bravery were the inspiration of doctors, nurses, and suf- 
ferers. 

—The medallion that has been erected to Jenny Lind in 
Westminster Abbey, near the memorial to Handel, is a tribute 
as much to the woman as to the artist. Her love for hu- 
manity, her generosity to the poor and struggling, her feel- 
ing that her great income was a trust for those less fortunate, 
are all honored in this monument to the woman who wept 
when she heard the high admission prices charged to her 
concerts in this country. ‘‘ For,” she said, “‘1 wish the 
poorest to be able to come to hear me, if it would give 
them pleasure.” 

—The Rational Dress Club of Denver will doubtless be a 
great success if its promoters can secure the necessary num- 
ber of women who will pledge themselves to wear ‘‘a ra- 
tional dress skirt,” a blouse or waist containing no whale- 
bone or stiffening, no corset or corset waist, and shoes with 
common-sense heels, for a working, business, or street cos- 
tume for three months. Mrs. B. O. Flower, the wife of the 
editor of the Denver Arena, has furnished this model, and 
several prominent Denver women are interested in it; but at 
last reports the list of devotees to the cause still fell far 
short of the hundred who must sign the dress-reform pledge 
before the costume is seen in public. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS.’ 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avurnor or “ Mactrop or Dane,” “ Wurre Wines,” “ Youanpx,” 
“Tur Srranoe Apventurss or a Puarton,” era. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FOREBODINGS 


HE surely was an idyllic scene: a silvery lake stretch- 
ing far away to the south—the ruins of an ancient cas- 
tle on a soli island—a fisherman standing up in a drift- 
ing boat, and leisurely sending his line out and on to the 
quiet ripples—his sole companion (for the boy at the oars 
need not be counted), a beautiful young creature seated in 
the stern, whose pensive dark blue eyes had wandered off 
from the book lying idly in her lap. An all-pervading si- 
lence was in the soft summer air; if a heron made its heavy 
flight from one promontory to the next, it was on slow-mov- 
ing and noiseless wings. 

** Come, now,” said the schoolmaster to Barbara, who had 
spoken hardly a word during the last two hours. ‘ You'll 
do yourself a mischief if you on in that wild way, Bar- 
bara. Your high spirits will be the death of you. When 

ou keep up such a rattle of laughing and joking, it is just 

wildering to the brain.” Then of a sudden be changed 

his tone. ‘ But really now—tell me the truth, Barbara—do 
you really find it dull here?” 

‘There is nothing to see,” she said. 

“Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing to sec! 
All around you lies one of the most beautiful lochs in Scot- 
land; over there is the Pass of Brander; yonder is Kilehurn 
Castle; and above you are the slopes and peaks of Ben Cru- 
achan. Plenty of folk would tell you that Loch Awe is 
about as near to fairyland as anything you could find on 
the face of the earth—” 

** 1 do not understand the need of living in a farm-house,” 
she said, rather sulkily, “when we have a better house of 
our own that we could live in.” 

He was so astonished that he forgot to recover his line; 
the flies began to sink in the water. 
“ Do you mean that?” said he. 

back to Duntroone now?” 

“ Yes,” said she, shortly. 

“Well,” he proceeded, after a moment, ‘‘ people may 
wonder at our cutting short our honey-moon almost before 
it has begun; but, indeed, it is none of their business. And 
there’s a great deal to be done to the house yet; and I have 
some literary work I should like to begin hammering at.” 
He was slowly reeling in his line now. ‘* Maybe I have not 
been quite considerate, Barbara. Of course you could not 
be expected to interest yourself in trout-fishing—” 

‘* What is the use of catching fish that no one thinks of 
eating?” she answered him. 

He was taking off the casting-line to wind it round his cap, 
for the better drying of the flies. 

** Yes, there’s always common-sense in what you say, Bar 
bara—always common-sense in what you say, And I should 
have remembered that you might tire of a quiet place like 
this. You like looking at people. Well, we'll pack up and 
be off the first thipg to-morrow morning. And you'll geton 
with the decking out of the house; and I'll take to my books.” 

And thus it was that, to Jessie’s great surprise, when she 
was least expected, Barbara walked into the shop. 

** Have you quarrelled already?” said Jess, laughing. 

“Oh, no; but I was wearied of sitting in a boat and doing 
nothing,” answered Barbara. ‘‘ And there are a number of 
things wanted for the house yet—I have a list here—will 
you come with me, Jessie, ang help me to choose them?” 

‘If you are going to make your purchases in such fine 
clothes as that, Barbara,” said Jess, regarding her cousin’s 
showy attire, ‘‘they’ll be charging you the highest’ prices 
every where.” 

* i do not see the use,” retorted Barbara, with a slight toss 
of her head, “in having nice things and putting them away 
in a drawer instead of wearing them.” 

Jess was never very anxious to have the last word; her 
sole reply was to go and fetch her hat and jacket; and to- 
gether the two cousins set forth on their expedition. 

Now all through the furnishing of the house in Battery 
Terrace Jess Maclean had been the chosen adviser of the 
young couple; and lucky it was for them that she could 
spare the time; for Barbara’s ideas were of a large and lib- 
eral order; while-Allan—always shy in money matters—was 
simply unable to deny his betrothed anything. Generally 
speaking, when Barbara’s childish love of finery and display 
was like to have led them into serious extravagance, some 
compromise was effected more in accordance with the school- 
master’s limited means. But on this particular mornin 
Barbara, now armed with the authority of a wife, edidped 
to know no restraint; whilst Jess, finding her remonstrances 
unheeded, became frightened at her own complicity. 

“ Barbara,” she said, on coming out of one of the shops, 
‘‘are you sure your husband would like your opening ac- 
counts in that way?” 

‘It is impossible to carry money in your pocket to pay 
for all these things,” responded Barbara, at once. 

‘I know there is nothing he abhors so much as debt,” 
Jess ventured to er: 

** Every one thinks that the classes will be growing big- 
ger and bigger,” Barbara made answer. 

‘* But they are not meeting just now; and there is no in- 
come from them—” 

** And that is why the people can put the things down in 
a —— and then, when the classes meet again, they will be 

id.” 

“IT hope at least you will tell Allan,” Jess once more vent- 
ured to say. 

3 Whether I tell him or whether I do not tell him is of 
little matter—he has the use of the things I am buying as 
much as any one else.” And with that Jessie's protesis 
were for the moment dismissed. 

By this time it was nearing a quarter to one, and Barbara 
said she would like to go into the railway station, to call at 
the book-stall. 

‘**The book-stall!” repeated Jess, with some surprise. 

“| was reading,” her cousin explained, “that if you wish 
to make a parlor or drawing-room look homelike you should 
put two or three of the illustrated papers about, and I may 
as well get them when I am here.” 

She got the papers, and had them rolled up; but when she 
caine out of the station again she said, 

** Now we will along to the South Pier and cross the 
bay in the Aros % 

“It will be quite as quick to walk back,” Jess pointed 
out; ‘‘and you are not half through your list yet.” 

«But I would rather cross over in the steamer,” she said, 

* Began in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIL. 
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somewhat petulantly; and of course a young bride, petted 
and spoilt by every one, expects to have her own way; Jess 
smiled assent, said, ‘‘ Very well,” and accompanied her—not 
knowing what all this might mean. 

She was soon to learn. For no sooner had Barbara got on 
to the upper deck of the Aros Castle than she began to give 
herself airs of ostentation; she affected great gayety of 
spirits; and whenever the Purser, in the pursuance of his 
duties, happened to pass by, she would manage somehow or 
other to be talking of the house in Battery Terrace. 

**Can you see the curtains in the windows, Jessie?” she 
would say, as if she were oblivious of everything around 


her, and all intent upon straining her eyes towards the dis-. 


tant villa. ‘‘ Maybe red is easier seen than anything else. 
Or maybe it is because Battery Terrace is above the smoke 
of the town that you can make out things or guess at them. 
I am going to have lace curtains up as well, when I have 
time. But the red looks very well, when you are passing 
along the Terrace.” 

Ogilvie paid no heed to her. He had greeted Jess Mac- 
lean when she came on board; Barbara he had ignored alto- 
gether—he did not even raise his cap. Whether or not he 
surmised that he was being “talked at,” he looked annoyed 
and sullen. 

But she forced him to take notice of her. For when they 
had crossed the bay and were approaching the North Pier, 
she went boldly up to him. 

**How much for my cousin and me?” she said; and she 
produced her purse, and took out from it a sovereign. In 
doing so she could hardly help displaying not only her wed 
ding-ring, but also the kecper-ring, with its rosette of garnets. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing,” he answered her—but his face 
had flushed red with vexation. For this was an open insult. 
She knew as well as he that there was no recognized charge 
for a mere passage from pier to pier; again and again on 
former occasions he had asked her to accept the few minutes’ 
sail as a compliment. 

“I wish to pay,” she said, coldly, and she offered him the 
sovereign. 

Anger burned in his eyes. 

“IT have not enough change,” he said, curtly, and he 
turned on his heel and left her. When the gangway was 
shoved on board, Barbara was the first person to go on shore, 
and she certainly bad a proud and erect carriage. Jess fol 
lowed—with some vague, half-alarmed notion that in the 
circumstances silence was best. 

It was about eight or ten days thereafter that Allan 
Henderson went down to call on Mr. McFadyen. The 
servant-maid who opened the door told him that her master 
was in the yard behind; so he passed through the house, and 
found himself in a large open space, the further end of which 
was occupied by massive stacks.of coal, while at the nearer 
end appeared a smart little greenhouse. But it was the 

roup in front of him that caused Allan's eyes to open wide; 
or here was the chubby councillor standing in frout of a 
Jarge horse—a great, big, rawboned creature, with prominent 
knees and shaggy pasterns—while hanging by was a long 
Joutish lad who had the appearance of an ostler's apprentice. 

‘It's a present, what d’ye think!” said McFadyen to his 
visitor, as he contemplated with a curious expression of 
face this uncouth quadruped aud its rusty saddle and bridle. 
* Dod, 1 think I could have done without it; but, ye see, 
Mrs. Dugald up at the Rinns she declares that the beast is 
no manner o' use to them now since her husband died; and 
slie cannot bear to sell it, for it’s an old favorite. Well, if 1 
have to pay for its keep, I must make some use of the crea- 
ture; and at present I am getting the stable-lad here to bring 
it along for an odd half-hour nows and again, so that I can 
practise mounting and dismounting. Man, it’s grand exer- 
cise!—just famous!—and I tell ye I'll soon be a dab at it. 
See this now—” 

He boldly advanced to the animal, and, without bothering 
about the reius, he twisted a tuft of the mane round the fin- 
gers and thumb of his left hand; then he managed, with a 
little difficulty—for he was a short man and rather corpu- 
lent—to get his left foot in the stirrup; with a clutch at the 
ceantle and a spring from his right foot he rose in the air; 
there was a moment of dreadful suspense; and then, with a 
brief but frantic effort, he succeeded in throwing his leg 
over, while the protuberant part of his person, coming in 
contact with the pommel, prevented his pitching forward 
aud down the other side. He was quite proud of the per- 
formance. 

*- Dod, I tell ye it’s a grand exercise!” said he, sitting serene 
aud happy in the saddle. ‘* It’s fifty times betier than twirl- 
ing round a wooden bar. It’s just splendid for the liver!” 

And then he clambered down. And then he sprang and 
clambered up again; and all the while the patient brute only 
turned its head occasionally to see what was going on—nev 
er once did its ears fall wickedly back, never once did its 
hind heels lash out. Probably in its day it had beheld many 
strange things, the meaning of which had never been very 
clear vo its poor old brain. 

But at this point a stranger appeared on the scene, coming 
out from the house and bringing with him a tripod, a box, 
and a black cloth. At sight of him the councillor, even in 
his pride of place, seemed to be a little uncomfortable—he 
even blushed somewhat. 

** Ye'll not be thinking,” he said to Allan, ‘‘ that I want a 
photograph to show about and pretend I am a great horse- 
man. No, no; but what | say is that a man cannot have 
nny idea of what he looks like on horseback—it’s impossible 
for him to tell what appearance he makes—until he has a 
photograph taken, Then he sees. Maybe his figure does 
not suit the back of a horse; and if that is so, it’s better he 
should be aware of it, and take to shoe-leather again. So 
ye'll not mind, Allan, my lad, waiting for a minute or two 
longer; I'll be with you directly; it’s a quiet beast—there’ll 
be no trouble.” 

There was no trouble. The sober-minded animal stood 
as if it were of bronze and set up in a public square; Mr. 
McFadyen, for all his professions of modesty, maintained 
a lofty and commanding attitude; the photographer got 
through with his work quickly; and then, as the ostler- 
lad came forward to the horse’s head, the councillor dis- 
mounted, and ushered his visitor into the house. 

‘** And how are ye at home, Allan?” he asked, cheerfully, 
as he threw open the parlor door 

«That's what I have come to speak to you about,” the 
schoolmaster made reply,“ if you can give me a few mo 
ments.” 

Sit down and light your pipe, then; I hope ye’ve the 
best of news,” Peter observed, as he drew forward a chair 
and put the tobacco-canister on the table. 

But the schoolmaster did not light his pipe. He seemed 
unusually grave and concerned ; and his eyes were bent on 
the floor. Presently he said: : 

“Maybe you could tell me this, McFadyen: If you've 
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been paying the premiums on a life-insurance policy for a 
number of years, what proportion of the paid-up money 
would the company give you back if you offered to sur- 
render the policy? Have you any idea? This is how the 
thing stands: ten years ago I took out a policy—no great 
amount either—but I thought, if anything happened to me, 
it might make up to the folk a little of the cost of my 
schooling and classes; and I've sent in the premiums regu- 
larly. And now I've been wondering how much they would 
return me if I handed over the policy—” 

**Man alive, what are ye talking about?” exclaimed the 
councillor, with open intended * You, in your position, 
a young man just married, to be thinking of giving up your 
life pol 4% - when ye should rather be thinking of doub- 
ling it! I'm just astonished to hear ye! And why come to 
me? I'll tell ye the one that has the first right to be con- 
sulied—I'll tell ye the one that has the right to forbid ye— 
and that is your young wife. Ask her, and she'll soon stop 
ye from any such preposterous madness.” 

Allan did not raise his eyes from the floor. 
said. in a resigned sort of fashion: 

*‘Tt’s on Barbara’s account that I am asking. Of course 
the policy belongs to her now; and she would rather have 
the ready money—at least I gather as much. You see,” he 
continued, and he looked up with some air of apology, *' she 
has a fine courage of temperament. She is not nervously 
anxious about the future. And she’s young—she likes to 
make much of the present hour—” 

McFadyen appeared to be wholly dumfounded. 

** It’s madness—it’s sheer madness!” he reiterated, with 
unmistakable conviction. ‘‘To sacrifice such a safeguard 
for the ea they would return ye! And what 
does she want the money for? Bless me, what does she want 
the money for? But no—it’s not my business to inquire.” 

The schoolmaster rose from his chair and began to pace 
slowly up and down the room, his hands behind his back, 
his brow contracted. 

‘There are strange things in human nature,” he said, in 
a half-absent kind of way,** and one has to make allowances. 
And perhaps it’s not so difficult to understand how a girl 
brought up as she was at Knockalanish, and coming to a 
place like Duntroone, should have ber brain turved a little 
bit—for the time being—for the time being, I mean. Dun- 
troone must have seemed a rich and splendid place to her; 
and perhaps it was but natural she should wish to dress 
with the best of them,and have as fine a house as others. 
She is by nature fond of pretty things, showy things; and 
it is hard to refuse her, when you sce her as proud of her 
finery as a child might be. I’m not complaining. No. As 
for myself, 1 couki willingly live on oatcake and water— 
but—but I could not ask her to do that—I could as soon 
think of asking her to sell those bits of ornaments and trifles 
she’s so fond of—” 

** What does it all mean, Allan?” cried the older man, in 
something like consternation. ‘‘ What has happened? Are 
ye not seeing your way quite clear before ye?” 

“The way clear before me?” said Allan, suddenly stop- 
ping short in his nervous pacings to and fro. ‘‘God help 
us all, I see nothing but ruin staring us in the face!” And 
then he checked his vehemence. ‘‘ No, no; I should not 
say that. Maybe it is only temporary; her head is turned a 
little just for the time being; maybe her own good sense 
will show her that we cannot go on as we are living at pres- 
ent. But it is a terrible thing to have to remonstrate—” 

‘* And it is a dangerous thing to come between husband 
and wife,” said Mr. McFadyen, *‘ even with the best-inten- 
tioned of advice. But yet—yet I'm not such a coward as to 
keep silent altogether; and | tell ye, Allan, that to give up 
your life policy would be most unjustifiable—would be 
downright wicked. It’s on her account I speak. It mat- 
ters nothing to you—only that a man does not like to think 
that his wife will be left penniless in case of anything hap- 
pening tohim. And that’s what I maintain—l maintain it 
—that you’ve no right to sacrifice such a safeguard, I don’t 
care for what purpose—” 

“In any case,” said Allan, as he took up his hat again, 
“you seemed to think the commutation would be but a 
small affair?” 

“‘That’s my impression—but small or large is not to the 
point,” McFadyen insisted, as he accompanied his visitor to 
the door; and he was still reiterating his emphatic counsel 
when Allan, with many thanks, bade him good-by. 

But events were now about to happen that speedily put 
the question of the insurance policy out of the schoolmas- 
ter’s mind. 


He merely 


CHAPTER XL. 
IN PERIL. 


Ir was next day about noon that Jess, hearing some slight 
noise in the front shop, rose from her seat in the parlor and 
stepped forward. She found Niall Gorach awaiting her. 

‘And what do you want now, you rascal?” she said, in 
her usual light-hearted fashion. ‘‘ You are the fine one in- 
deed—promising to give me a sight of the white stag in the 
Creannoch Forest—" She paused for a second; there was 
something uncanny about the appearance of the half-witted 
youth; his eyes seemed starting out of his head. ‘“ Whatis 
it, then? Have you seen a warlock?” 

‘* It’s the other one,” he blurted out at last. ‘‘ The black- 
haired girl—that was living here—” 

“Do you mean my cousin Barbara?” said Jess. 

“ Ay, just that—and—and they’ve tekken her away to the 
polus-offus.” 

“Oh, what are you havering about?” said Jess, good- 
humoredly ; she was stooping to get some books out of a 
drawer, and not paying much heed to him. 

** As sure as death—as sure as death!” Niall eagerly pro- 
tested, now he had found his tongue. ‘‘ They were tekken 
her down the street-—a polusman on one ps Rett hema 
McLennan’s shopman on the other—and they were going to 
the polus-offus—” 

Jess regarded him more seriously. 

“If you're telling me a story, I'll give it to you!” said she. 
‘*But maybe some one has been stealing from Barbara's new 
house ; and I'd better go along and see what is the matter. 
Are you quite certain now they were going to the police- 
office ?” 

“As sure as death—I wass seeing them myself!” the lad 
insisted; and therewith Jess stepped into the back parlor, 
told her mother that she was going out for a few minutes, 
and, slipping on some slight articles of attire, she left the 
shop. 

Quickly, but with no great alarm in her heart, she went 
along the front of the harbor, crossed over by the railway 
garden-plots, and approached the police station. There was 
no sign of Barbara anywhere about. She hesitated for a 
minute or two, looking up and down; but this small thor- 
qughfare, lying somewhat back from the rest of the house, 
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was wholly deserted; and so at length, overmastering a 
curious kind of reéhuctance, she forced herself to ascend the 
few steps, and entered. She found herself in a large, gaunt, 
bare apartment, the walls placarded with notices and regu- 
lations, » wide counter shutting out the public, a desk be- 
hind, and seated at the desk the sergeant in charge. He wasa 
little, sandy-haired man, with a sharp, observant, birdlike eye. 

‘*Has my cousin Barbara been here?” said Jess. * That's 
Mrs. Henderson—the schoolmaster’s wife—” 

‘** Ay; and she’s here now,” was the laconic answer. 

‘*Here? Where?” 

“Tn the cells.” 

‘* What is’t ye mean?” cried Jess—but rather faintly; and 
her face had grown suddenly pale. 

The officer glanced mechanically towards the folio volume 
lying open on the desk beside him. 

** She’s charged wi’ theft,” said he. 

“But—but it’s a mistake!” Jess exclaimed, hurriedly. 
** And—and you'll let her come away with me now ; and if 
there has been a mistake, my mother and me will pay what- 
ever is wanted. She's a young lass; she’s not das | to the 
ways of a town; and we will have it all put right before 
her husband can hear anything about it. Where is she? 
Can I see her? You will let her come away with me, und 
my mother will muke sure that no one is wronged, even if 
there has been a mistake—” 

The sergeant, as it chanced, was no ill-conditioned jack- 
in-office; es, he knew the Macleans quite well by sight. 
And this young woman who now addressed him had plead- 
ing gray eyes and a soft and conciliatory voice. 

**You should get an agent,” said he; *‘that’s the first 
thing to be done. And in the mean time you can see your 
cousin now, if you wish—” 

“And she will come away with me,” interposed Jess, 
quickly, ‘‘ before any one is told—before her husband can 
hear anything about it?” 

There was a shake of the head. 

‘*No, no; not that way. The charge has been made 
against her, There'll have to be the declaration diet as soon 
as possible; and both the Sheriff-substitute and the Procu- 
rator Fiscal are in the town; there’s no need for delay. But 
ros should get an agent, Miss Maclean; that’s the first 
thing—” 

‘** And Barbara—can I see ber now?” 

He turned to a constable that was standing by, and said a 
word or two to him. 

“If you will follow this officer, he will take you to the 
cells,” he said to Jess—and thereupon he raised a portion of 
the counter to let her pass through. 

It was hard on Jess Maclean that she had had no oppor- 
tunity of preparing herself for this interview. All the cir- 
cumstances were a bewilderment to her; she only knew 
vaguely that something terrible had occurred that must at 
any hazard be concealed from the proud and severe scliool- 
master; Barbara, poor lass, had got into this incomprehen- 
sible trouble, but surely there was still a chance of spiritin 
her away before the neighbors’ tongues began to wag? Anc 
yet when Jess, following the constable, stepped out into the 
exercise-yard of the prison, a cold chill struck at her heart. 
It was a dismal, deserted-looking place, this cindered court 
open to the sky and enclosed by lofty and sombre walls; 
and again, when she regarded the long, low, gray building 
in front of her, she perceived a series of small, isolated, high 
windows barred across with iron bars. She guessed that 
Barbara was behind one of these—the poor, fluttering wild- 
bird from the distant islands that had come wandering hither 
to this sorry doom. Nevertheless, Jess was in no over-piteous 
and tremulous mood. By this time she had strung herself 
together. .It was rescue she was bent on—ere Allan could 
hear of what had happened. 

The officer who led the way rang a bell; and the door 
was opened by a big, burly, good-natured-looking man in 
uniform, who proved to be the warder. Almost before he 
was told he seemed to divine the mission on which Jess had 
come; and at once he called his wife, handing her his bunch 
of keys. Presently Jess found herself being conducted by 
this woman along a narrow, — lit, stone-paved passage, 
on one side of which were several doors, each marked with 
a number, and each furnished with a small square aperture 
covered with a flap, as well as with a still smaller eye-hole 
commanding the interior of the cell. There was not a sound 
—not a sob nor a giroun—to tell which of those silent and 
unknown cavities contained a broken human life. 

At length the waricr’s wife stopped ; she inserted a key 
into a large iron Jock and undid the heavy bolt; and the 
next moment Jess beheld in front of her a small, bare, ob- 
long apartment, at the further end of which in the dusky 
twilight, and seated on a transverse bench, was a crouching 
and downeast figure, that made no sign whatever even at 
this abrupt interruption. 

‘* Barbara!” she cried, and she flew forward, and went 
down on her knees, and took her cousin’s hand in hers. 
**What is it? What has brought you here? What is the 
mistake about? Tell me—and we will get it cleared up at 
once, And maybe you would rather 1 did not send for Al- 
lan—just as you like, Barbara—” 

A shiver seemed to run through the girl’s frame. 

**No, no—not him—not him!” And then she looked up 
strangely and fearfully. ‘‘Jess, what will they do to me? 
—what will they do to me? Will Ogilvie get to hear of it?” 

“]T wonder you should think of Ogilvie,” said Jess, almost 
indignantly, ‘‘in trouble like this! What concern has he 
with you, or with us? But they’re saying I should employ 
an agent for ye—and maybe he will get everything put 
right before any one knows of it, And you have not told 
me yet what the mistake was all about, Barbara; how did 
you come here?” 

Barbara was trembling from head to foot now; and her 
head was bent down. 

“‘It was in McLennan’s shop,” she said,in a low and 
heavily breathing voice. ‘It was a-blouse—a silk tartan 
blouse—and they were saying I took it—but—but it fell 
from the counter. And then there was the policeman; they 
brought him in. What will they do, Jess?—what will they 
do to me? And will Ogilvie hear of it?” 

‘Oh, put Ogilvie out of your mind!” said Jess, as sharply 
as she could find it in her heart to speak to this hapless crea- 
ture. ‘‘ Have ye not Allan to think of first of all? And then 
my mother—what will she be saying, that has held up her 
head high enough all her life long? But never mind, Bar- 
bara; I'm going now to get the agent ; maybe I'll no be long 
before I'm back. You see, they'll not let me tase you away 
home just at once; but the agent—surely the agent will 
manage it—and nobody be any the wiser. So I'll not tell 
Allan; and I'll not tell your auntie, either; my word, my 
word, if she was to hear of this, I'm thinking Mr. McLennan 
would be getting his kail through the reek, as they say in 
the south! So keep up your heart, Barbara—keep up your 
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heart —and never you think about Ogilvie—there’s 
others that’s more to be considered than him.’ 

And then and swiftly Jess left this dreadful nightmare of 
a place, and sped away through the town, until she came to 
the offices of Grant and Lawrie, solicitors. She was for 
tunate enough to find the senior partner, who was a friend 
of Mrs. Maclean's, in his rooms; and forthwith she told her 
story 

And will you get her out at once, Mr. Grant?” said she, 
gazing anxiously and earnestly at this tall, thin, red-haired 
man, whose quiet, attentive, steel-blue eyes seemed to respond 
so coldly to her urgent prayer. ‘‘ The sergeant at the police 
office he was saying something about the Sheriff and the 
Fiscal ; but surely there’s no need of that when the mistake 
can be explained! The tartan blouse fell from the counter; 
and maybe they thought she had taken it; but she will tell 
you what really happened ; and—and if there’s anything to 
pay, my mother and I we will gladly pay it.” In spite of 
herself some moisture gathered about her lashes; and she 
covertly put up her hand to remove the glistening drops 

It’s only £3 10s., Mr. Grant,” she went on. “I know that, 
for Barbara was telling me about the blouse a week or two 
ago; and my mother would rather pay the money, ay, 
many times over, rather than have any disgrace come upon 
Allan 

There's no disgrace at all if she can prove herself inno 
cent,” the lawyer interposed, 

‘* But there is—there is!” said Jess, passionately. ‘ There 
will be all the people talking—and think what that would 
be to one that’s as proud and sensitive as Allan Henderson. 
And the young inds at the classes, they will be speaking 
among themselves. Mr. Grant, can you not get her away? 
Never mind what money it will be!—” 

The long, hard-visaged lawyer slowly rose from his chair. 

Just rest ye where ye are, Miss Jessie,” said he, ‘‘ for a 
few minutes; and I'll step along and see the Fiscal.” 

So Jess was left alone in this musty-smelling chamber, 
with its rows of japanned tin boxes he solitary window 
looked to the back; and there were the steen slopes behind 
Duntroone, with their terraced gardens and an occasional 
walled-in villa. She saw a summer-house, too; and a young 
mother seated in front of it, knitting; while a small boy of 
five or six. to whom she called from time to time, trundled 
a toy barrow up and down the gravel. There were some 
people who seemed to have never a care. 

By-and-by she heard a sound of footsteps on the staircase 
without, and her heart began to beat rapidly; but when the 
door was opened she perceived that Mr. Grant had returned 
as he went, unaccompanied. 

‘* Where is she?” Jess demanded, breathlessly. 

‘In about an hour's time,” responded the lawyer, as he 
leisurely resumed his seat, ‘‘ or maybe less, she will be taken 
before the Sheriff, for declaration. I will be there to look 
after her —” 

“Could not I be with her, too, Mr. Grant?’ Jess put in, 
‘She's used tome! She'll be terrified going before all these 
people by herself. Will you let me go with you, Mr. Grant?” 

Impossible,” was the answer. “The proceedings are 
private—and quite simple. There will be nobody present 
in the Sheriffs room but the Sheriff himself, his clerk, the 
Procurator Fiscal, your cousin, myself, and a constable or 
two. And I will strongly advise her to say nothing at all. 
She will merely have to sign the declaration.” 





**And she’s not coming back home now?” cried Jess. 
* When, then—when?” 

“I can apply for liberation on bail, if you. wish”—Jess 
eagerly assented—‘‘and if the Fiscal does not oppose, then 
we could find caution for her to appear at any diet she may 
be cited for—” 

“Caution-money? Yes, yes, surely that!—there’s my mo- 
ther—and Mr. McFadyen, that’s ever been a good friend to 
us—and Mr. Stewart, of the Steam-Packet Company—” 

gut I am afraid, Miss Jessie,” the lawyer continued, 
bending grave eyes on her, “that your desire to keep all 
this hidden from your cousin’s husband will not answer. I 
certainly think he ought to be informed—” 

‘*But if Barbara is let out on bail,” said Jess, in this last 
extremity, “could we not manage to get everything settled 
without its coming to his ears at all? Why should he be 
told? He can do no good. You will be there to look after 
her, Mr. Grant—” 

There was little further time for argument; the solicitor 
had to return to attend to the interests of his client. Nor 
would Jess remain longer in this solitary room; she said she 
would rather go and wander about until she could meet him 
in front of the Court-house, to learn the result of his appli 
cation for bail. And indeed, when she had parted from him 
outside the office, she neither knew nor cared in which di 
rection her steps were turned. Blankly she gazed at the 
traffic going on in the harbor; at the steamers coming and 
going; at the shifting glooms and splendors that filled the 
world. For this was one of those rare days on this windy 
and changeable coast—a day of slow-moving sea-fog; ard 
while for a time the silent white mists would come mys 
teriously creeping up the Sound of Kerrara—obliterating 
headland after headland, hiding away the boats in Arden 
trive Bay, and gradually smurring and blotting out craft 
lying still nearer at hand, so that amid the prevailing gloom 
stretching all around one waited to feel the first tingling 
touch of the rain—none the less would the interfusing sun- 
light begin stealthily and imperceptibly to declare itself 
again, the floating vapors would foal themselves into softly 
rounded clouds, until here and there a space of calm blue 
sea would reveal itself, with the white sails of a schooner or 
cutter reflected on the perfect azure plain. It was all like a 
dream, like a vision, to Jess; the real thing she saw before 
her eyes was a small and narrow cell, a dusky figure down- 
cast and shuddering, and a small barred window that seemed 
to shut out hope as well as the light of heaven. 

Then, long before the appointed time, her unconscious 
steps led her along to the Court-house; and there she waited. 
The first person who came down the wide stone stairs was 
Mr. Grant himself. 

**But where is she?” demanded Jess, in accents of sur- 
prise and reproach. 

** She has been taken back to the cells,” he answered her, 
with just the least touch of embarrassment. ‘‘ The fact is, 
there are some peculiar features in the case; and the Procu- 
rator Fiscal—well, he rather opposed the application for 
bail; and the Sheriff declined. But it’s of little conse- 
quence, Miss Jessie; we must just do our best for your 
cousin, and help her to clear herself of the charge; and 
in the mean time you cannot do better than let her husband 
know—” 

“ But—but what is to happen next?” said Jess, in blank 
dismay. 
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‘* There'll be the trial,” said the lawyer, not quite meeting 
her eyes. ‘‘ First of all there will be the Pleading Diet six 
days hence; and then the trial by jury nine days after 
that—” 

It seemed to Jess as if Barbara were being inexorably 
withdrawn from them; as if she had been grasped in iron 
clutches; as if barriers, far more terrible than those across 
the small window, were being interposed between her and 
her friends. And now there remained nothing but for Jess 
to go away back to the shop, to let her mother understand 
what this was that had befallen them. 

** Mother,” she said, at the door of the small parlor—and 
she appeared to speak in almost a light-headed way—‘* you 
and I—we have had many years together—with very little 
trouble. There’s been many with far more trouble and 
suffering—and sorry enough we have been if we could not 
help. And now—now that we may have to take our share 
—like the others in the world—well, we must not repine too 
much—and—and we must face whatever is before us—” 

The little widow had risen from her seat ; it was not like 
the gay-hearted Jess to be talking in this half-hysterical 
fashion. 

** What is it, Jess?” 

Then Jess told her tale. But the widow, when she had 
heard the news, so far from being frightened, was moved 
only to violent anger and indignation. 

“It's a conspiracy—I tell ye, it’s a conspiracy amongst 
them, Jess,” she exclaimed, “to drag down our name into 
shame and disgrace! What harm have we done to any o’ 
them? And yet I can see it—first this one and then that— 
it’s McLennan now; but how long ago is’t since it was Boyd 
the ee that came out of his shop and accused 
one of my girls of stealing a brooch from him?—I declare to 
ye it’s a conspiracy to bring disgrace on us, Jess—” 

Nay, it was not the widow, it was Jess herself who now 
betrayed a sudden alarm. 

" Mother, mother, what are you saying?” she cried. ‘I 
thought that was all forgotten—forgotten by every one but 
me. And forgotten it must be by you now; there must be 
no word of it; do ye understand? Do ye understand, mo- 
ther?” she went on, earnestly. ‘‘ There must be not a word 
of that to any living soul. For there may be suspicion on 
every side now; and bunting up of by-gone things; you 
would not injure Barbara, would you, mother, by speakin 
indisereetly? We must be watchful and eiehh~end—ent 
help Mr. Grant every way we can; and maybe he'll be able 
to get all of us—Allan, and Barbara, and ourselves—out of 
this sore trouble.” 

** Ay, and ye say that Allan has not been told yet?” her 
mother proceeded. ‘‘ And who is going to tell him, then?” 

Jess said nothing ; she turned her eyes towards the floor, 
and some slight color suffused her cheek. 

“There's just none but yourself, Jess, and that’s the 
truth,” her mother said. ‘“ Ye're such a wise kind of crea- 
ture; and Allan will pay heed to you when he would not 
listen to any one of the rest of us. Will ye go up to Battery 
Terrace, Jess?” 

“If you like, mother,” she answered, after a moment's 
hesitation. And presently she had set forth again—her eyes 
still downcast—for she had to consider, with some trembling 
apprehension, how she was to carry this message to the 
schoolmaster. 

(to Be continvEp.) 














Bopice FOR STRIPED SiLK Gown. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 

NE of the models illustrated is a bodice which forms 
( part of a black and white wave-striped silk dress. Only 
the forearms of the sleeves are of the striped silk, the rest 
being of plain black satin. The front is fully gathered in 
blouse fashion, and striped with narrow spangled jet, the 
back gathered at the waist and plain above, both confined 
in a corselet of white guipure. The upper half of the sleeve 
is a puff divided by a jet band. 

Another bodice shown is a black velvet basque worn with 
a black silk skirt that has narrow insertions of velvet in the 
front seams. It has a very. broad revers collarette of pink 
satin, veiled by a second one 
of fully gathered cream lace, 
drooping from a full pink 
satin stock-collar. 

Light green snowflake cré 
pon is the material of a pret- 
ty dress for a young lady, 
made with a skirt that is 
curved short on the right 
side, and there arranged in a 
funnel pleat. This upper 
skirt is bordered with a flat 
band of guipure lace, and 
shows beneuth an accordion- 
pleated skirt of white mous- 
seline de soie, The round 
bodice with puffed half- 
sleeves opens on a pleated 
muslin vest, and has a collar, 
cuffs, and belt of guipure. 

A costume of black and 
white mixed wool is shown 
in Fig. 2. A band of braid 
passementerie laid on a silk 
fold borders the skirt, and is 
carried in a tab up one side, 
where the skirt is also stud- 
ded with four steel buttons. 
The basque, which is cut with 
pointed fronts and shorter 
waved back, opens with 
broad revers trimmed with 
passementerie on a black silk 
vest. 


BOYS’ SUMMER 
CLOTHING. 
go™ E of the many pretty 
\) summer things worn by 
small boys are shown on page 
401, drawn for us by Mrs. 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd from 
models furnished by the 
courtesy of Best & Co. 
Sailor styles, it will be seen, 
still prevail, and are worn by 
these little fellows at all 
times, whether playing out- 
of-doors in town or country 
or by the sea, or arrayed in 
their best and on exhibition 
at a wedding or other great 
occasion in the family. Dur- 
ing the spring suits of navy- 
blue or white serge are most 
worn, but in the summer 
these are alternated, aceord- 
ing to the weather,with wash 
able suits of the cotton serges 
known as Galatea twills, in 
fine stripes of blue or red 
with white, and also in — 
blue, pink, or white. When 
the coolest white suits are 
desired they are of piqué or 
duck, the latter being either 
linen or the cotton duck 
which is sometimes called 





Fig. 1.—Gown oF SNOWFLAKE CREPON AND MOovusseLine De Sore. 
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cotton cheviot, or cotton basket cloth. Gray and écru lin- 
ens are also used, especially for boys large enough to wear 
trousers, 

The little fellow of two or three years marked Fig. 1 wears 
a boyish frock of Galatea twill in fine stripes of blue or red 
with white. The skirt, finely kilted, and reaching just below 
the knee, is attached to a waist of silesia, and two little tabs 
with buttons trim the front. The blouse is of white lawn, 
drooping over in sailor fashion, and trimmed down the front 
with scalloped embroidery. A short jacket of Galatea has a 
wide fanciful collar and turned-back cuffs edged with em- 
broidery. Similar frocks are made of piqué, of striped 
gingham, of Madras cotton, and of cotton cheviot. 

he baby boy who would wear a piqué frock with large 
cape like that shown in Fig. 2 is in the neighborhood of 
two years old. The front is like the back shown, except 
that the cape or wide collar opens slightly. The waist is 
Jaid in three box pleats down front and back, and buttons 
in front. The kilt bas seven wide pleats each side turned to 
meet in the back, and a wide box pleat in front, which hides 
the placket-hole beneath. The skirt is sewed to the waist, 
and the seam is hidden by a piqué belt two inches wide 
edged with narrow white zigzag braid, and crossed with 
pointed ends in front and back. It is well to tack this belt 
to the under-arm seams. A deep circular collar or cape is 
in two round pieces, joined at the middle of the back, 
the fulness standing out in large pleats behind. Set on the 
edge is a scant embroidered ruffle two inches wide headed 
by narrow braid. Full sleeves with deep cuffs edged with 
embroidery complete the garment. 

A baby boy’s first short frock of nainsook, which as yet 
differs but little from that of a girl baby, may be worn from 
six to eighteen mouths or two years if not outgrown. That 
shown in Fig. 3 has a round tucked and feathcr-stitched 
waist, with square-cornered jacket fronts set upon it formed 
of insertion and a ruffle of embroidery. The back is tucked 
and buttoned. A standing ruffle trims the neck. The sleeves 
are very wide, with embroidered ruffles falling on the hand. 
The skirt may be simply hemmed or edged with embroidery. 

A very dressy reefer of white Marseilles or heavily ribbed 
ea for boys of two or three years to wear with white 
silts is shown only in the back. The double-breasted front 
fastens close to the throat, and has two rows of large pearl 
buttons. The wide back forms are pleated below the waist. 
A double collar of great size has the upper tier entirely of 
embroidery, the under of Marseilles, and both are edged with 
scalloped ruffles of embroidered cambric. Large sleeves have 
deep cuffs and ruffles of embroidery. 

A white linen-duck kilt and sailor blouse (Fig. 5) is suita- 
ble for boys of two to four years. The kilt, composed of 
twenty side pleats all turned one way, buttons down the 
back, and is buttoned to a silesia waist. Under this kilt 
short knee-breeches of the same fabric, or of piqué, are worn 
over warm drawers, and petticoats are omitted, at least for 
boys of four years or well-grown fellows of three and a half. 
The linen blouse droops low on the kilt, and has a very large 
sailor collar opening in V shape on a shield buttoned inside 
the front. Bands of navy -blue linen or of twilled dun- 
garee are sewed on with white braid on both collar and 








Fig. 2.—Costume witn Porxntep Basque. 


Coat Boptce wirn Broap Revers. 


shield. A breast pocket is a feature that will please the 
boys, and a blue silk tie is passed under the collar and 
knotted low in front. 

The midshipman suit in the centre of the group (Fig. 6) 
is of a design worn alike by lads of four years and upwards 
to eight. The long sailor trousers of this suit delight the 
litle fellows, who are permitted to wear them even when 
their other suits have only knee-breeches. Blue serge or 
flannel is the ay ay fabric for this suit for general wear, 
and white serge for best use. Various sailor collars of great 
size are provided for such suits, some of pale blue Galatea 
or of pink, and still others of white or dark blue duck. The 
pocket and scarf are in true 
sailor fashion, and the sailor 
cap is of the material of the 
suit, or else of russet leather, 
white leather, or of tarpaulin. 

A striped Galatea suit with 
jacket (Fig. 7) is a favorite 
washable suit for boys of four 
to seven years. It has a but- 
toned blouse and_ shield 
trimmed with white stripes 
stitched on, and the sleeves 
have cuffs indicated in the 
same way. The short knee- 
breeches are closed on the 
sides, and buttoned to a silesia 
waist. 

A second suit with long flar- 
ing trousers (Fig. 12),worn by 
boys of four to six or seven 
years, is of white linen duck 
with a blue sweater. The 
beauty of this suit is in the 
middy’s jaunty jacket, with its 
immense sailor collar, that 
may be of different fabrics, 
and is attached by buttons, so 
that it can be removed when 
soiled. Gray or écru linens 
are made up in this manner, 
also blue and white serges. 
They are particularly nauti- 
eal-looking, and will be much 
worn at the sea-shore. 

The boy with a straw sailor 
hat on the back of his head, 
marked 9, has a most stylish 
summer suit of striped blue 
Galatea. He is supposed to 
be five to six years old as he 
stands. The blouse is most 
comfortably large, and his 
breeches reach only to the 
knee. The deep sailor collar 
may be warm, but it is very 
effective, especially when 
made of dark blue dungaree 
bordered with an inch-wide 
bias band of white duck 
stitched on neatly. A shield 
buttoned inside is also of dun- 
garee, crossed with white 
bands. The blouse buttons 
on a fly band, and has a hem 
at the end with rubber drawn 
through it. A pocket on the 
left side has also a white bor- 
der, and the sleeves, box- 
pleated at top and bottom, 
have wristbands of blue and 
white bands. A navy - blue 
surah necktie passed under 
the collar is tied in a sailor's 
knot. Short breeches button- 
ed to a silesia waist have a 
blue side band edged with 
white braid, with three pearl 
buttons above the knee. The 
rolling-brim straw hat is white 








or blue, as his mother thinks most becom 











rhe little fellow near is in a kilt suit of | 
pink and white striped Galatea (Fig. 8), such 
1s boys of three or four years wear in the 
summer! Piqué, white, tan, or écru, and 
evet riped ginghams, are similarly made 
Petticoats are thought to interfere with the 
traight lines of this kilt, so short breeches 
re worn instead over drawers. They may 
I f the material of the suit or of white 
piqué, are buttoned on the sides, and are ar 
ranged to button to a silesia under-waist. A 
shield of white cotton serge is worn with 
bese suits 
\ bovw’s reefer of navy-blue serge for cool 
mornings and evenings( Fig. 10) may be worn 
over any white or colored kilt suit of piqué 
or cotton twil It is cut in the usual way, 
quite straight, double-breasted, with sailor 
collar, and has large pearl buttons, - The 
kilt is stylishly short, and the sailor hat is of 
dark blue straw 
Last of all is a little fellow in a Continen 
tal hat and white Marseilles coat His cock 
ed hat is of Leghorn trimmed with white sat 
in ribbon rosettes and high aigrettes The 
coat has a short round waist, single-breasted, 
with a wide cape-collar The skirt is at- 
tached in broad effective pleats. Rather 
large sleeves have deep turned-up cuffs 
The shoes are of russet leather, with stock 
ings of the same color 
{NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Aowrs B. Your euggestions about the front of the 
waist are go You need only make the back of the 
net thaw that of #ilk Use black velvet ribbon 
three ches wide folded narrower f a belt Put 
two ups of velvet ribbon an inch wide, three in a 
group, around the skirt. Get large-meshed fish-net 
BR ve Dam he checked wool dress should tk 
mace silo shion with a cut-away coat and a vest 
shirt waist Use black moire reverse if you like 
. gowns illustrated in Bazan No. ll. Get a 
t green taffeta in etripes or Checks, a pretty crepon 
f tan or gra w elee a black and white foulard, (or 
ven y ard parties, etc lt ie im better taste to 
r all ue narried tithe 
t xn W In hanging the grenadine skirt the qnuan- 
t put tot front half of the belt depends on the 
eut of the ekirt and the figure of the wearer For a 
slight fgure it should be scantily gathered, while for 
! h le stout here should be a cluster af close 
} 6 4 7 of the front, to give slight drapery 
: ™ se t thines I silk ning of grena- 
dine m-leg sleeves should be cut the size of the 
not fitted t art 
L kB Mak your black ekirt of seven narrow 
y af yards wide at toot The taffeta lining 
« . 1 at ie up separately; then 
. r ‘ together it the foot, turned right 
LJ ', a pal tacking ie aided In the 
seams to kee ‘ t If you choose m” can put 
in canvas or ¢ inve hat is not ve ‘ 
e ' l ter or ve en lace 
! vile yins veleet ul 4 ; ‘yp 
r or f ribbo De not trim the 
jargon de fe * t iit that ite rater 
No If yperly t th ack will 
suggest, ) though you do not fasten th 
i ont 
A Va. Supeoniue Do not alter the ekirt of you 
gray veil as (ret som pink China #ilk for a 
lero jacket out of the 
ack China silk and 
ace yoke and cuffs, 
,~and bright cherry satin 
t four yards around at 
trimmed with a nar- 
gathered throngh the 
ereapect to a rieet to 
question of another 
dl not write a question to you 








j justrations 2 and 8 on 
pag Bazan No. 4 make, as you think, a beaut 
t ' eption gown ota lady of seventy 
ue ; ar } rt idanghter's weiding Une 
” ke sam} w the princese back th the point 
d-waist nention, opening ne Vest of 
plain pea satis Have « breadth of ths plain 
a low mt of the ekirt, and leo satin 
« en ] » ached Che sce bertha and revere, ond you 
will be very elegant gown. Bias pipings of plain 
nora r ot» ybon will take the piace of 

the tu rimmlog «mn he #kirt, 

A Bazan Reaver —White satin is the first choice 
for the drew of a bride at a full-dress wedding. If 
t wedding at nne is to be very quiet, why not make 
your trave vy dress of own wool like the sample, 
with velvet rr wing any Of the taller designe 
ately given ln the Bazan? A calling and church 
< en of dat taffeta silk will be suitable for Sep- 
tember A cashmere dress of becoming color would 
be oseful on many occasions The black silk could 
be made over he beautiful model called a Paris 
After m Toile » Bazae bo, 15 The mother will 
be appr stely dressed in black or gray silk with 
whi ee trimntn 

L EN.S A black dres# suitable for a girl of 








sixteen show “ épon simply made, with a 
yvhe ed yok sleever, ana ekirt, trimmed 
th a black moire nd collar if @he le ln mourn. 

ing, ti eario colors, she shoukl have white 

the yoke, aud pale vite or green 
and collar 
wrpets are etill Iu favor. For 
ft a color to harmonize with the 
le “ Floors and how to treat 
them.” in Bazaa No. 2 of last year 
Laerrie Inquesirtve Addreas the Newport Wo- 
mit Exchange, Newport, Rhode Island 





A Constant Scssontisen.—Some of the most faxh- 
jonable New York modistes have imported from Worth 





the bolero retrated Bazan No, 12 Tan-colored 
lad cloth would be suitable for sach a bolero for 
surmmmer wear 

Kate D Your daughter should have a serge dress 


for travellit with jacket and skirt to we 


shirt waists 


gz, meade wr with 

Ack ighter wool for 
vee at hotels Take few changes of under-clot he» 
they can be readily washed or replenished. Use large 
hand-bage as much as possible rather than a trunk. 
Have shoulder-eatchels for walking-tours, a fleld-ginse, 
Buedekers. It is weual te give the bedroom 
~amer $5, and half that to the table 


a secom!l dress of 
na» 


arm! 
steward on the ste 


steward: for the sleamer use a ott [eit hat or a cro- 
echeted ecarf. sceording te wind and weather; for 
travelling, a black straw bounet with «imple trimming. 
Have an Oxford-gray tailor suit for yourself Use the 
wieter you have for the journey over and get a new 
one in Lomdor 

-K A diack hat is suitable with your colored 
dress. Wear black pet veils and black kid battoned 


sther tips, Low tan-colored shoes 
will be worn all savamer. The black parasol ie in good 
Get soft biack or tan kid shoes for the baby 
Have a round hat of white English straw with 
rache inaide and a band and rosettes of white 
real miele Hie chert clonk of piqué or of barket 
cloth should have a collar deep enouvh to be called 
a cape, trimmed with lace or embroidery Iilnstra- 
tioné of girls’ dresses will be given fn an early number 
ofthe Bazas. See hints about girls’ clothes in New 
York fashions of Bazan No. & 


boots with paten!-le 


taste. 
boy 
a lace 
ribbon 
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Sevewrean.—Any of the white muslin gowns for 
graduates described in the New York Fashions of 
Bazan No, 1T will be suitable for you. 

Canaptan.—Make the tan-colored silk like the sum- 
mer-eilk gown illustrated on page 821 of Bazar No. 
16. Have the back of the weist of the tan silk ver 
simply cat, aud the front of either pale blue or pink 
chiffon in accordion pleats. The revers of the tan- 
lined with the light shade of the chiffon might 
be overlaid with écru guipure lace, and lace weed for 
trimming the other parts of the gown. 

Przzixm—A narrow ribbon belt, with or without a 
silver buckle, and a narrow necktie tied in a small bow 
with crose joope,are most worn with shirt waists, 
Black satin ties are mach liked. The French tailer 
gown with large luce collar on page 365 of Bazan No, 
18 will be a good model for your wool dress, as it will 
not make you look “ stout or shorter.” 

ax V A black organdy or mull will look mach 
betier over biack—either lawn or taffeta—than over 
any color. righten it by having a white lace yoke 
or one of the large guipure lace collars, adding a stock- 
collar and belt of light ribbon, pink or light green 


colot 








moiré, or elee one sifewn with chine rose-hbuda. A 
simple belted waist, large mutton-leg sleeves, and a 
straight full skirt four yards wide simply hemmed, 


wear it over a black lawn gored skirt and a fitted 
lawn waist. Consult New York Fashions of Bazan 
No. 10 for a detailed description of making a dimity 
gown. There is no reason that you should call upon 
the guests of a lady who does not visit you. 


Seima.—Add a circular basque rather than papiers 
of your new silk, and alter the trimming as you enug- 
geet, though trimmings around the knee are still 
used. 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers fo sveir children while teething, with perfect 


success, It eoothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘l'weunty five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


THE VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 


ix appreciated by every one, but so few are able to se- 
cure uniformly good resnite, ‘This ie often due to the 
fact that when milk is need the character of it is ex- 
ceedinaly variable; by using Borden's Peerless Brand 
Kvaporated Cream you will o this difficulty 
Try it le 


ercome 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ao “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
} pure and soluble. 
| Ithas more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
oomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
it is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Harper's Needles than any other [ry them 
and be convinced 











Thos 


Seld at all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S PAIR, CHICAGO. 
Depot : 


63 Leonard Street, New York. 
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FINE COMPLEXion 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 or Ganmdés milk » 
— esTapiisaen 1849 en 
. CANDES, 16, B+ s'-De™ 
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20th Edition—Postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


Why it Fall< Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book." — Athenaeum. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Re- 
stores Taste and Smell, Cures Catarrh. 
Apply into the nestetts nostrils, Druggists, Sc. 

aud business of all kinds 


SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 


» Without charge. Circular 


taste, &c. 
188 A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
SELECT 


OPE fi. 


tickets. sn Onn! ocean berths by all | 
AZE & ®ONS, 118 Broadw »¥. 
Estab i? mga.) Official Tic ket Agents for ‘Cnet ‘Trunk Lines 


FAT FOLKS. 
Gradual reduction, sat 









experience, 
eal erences. 


PARTY JUNE 16th, qth, 
- : xcursions and individual 
Ae 4 Gazette free 


anteod ; advice tree. PROF. ¥- ED. New York 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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BAZAR 


BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty and Purity 

Go hand in hand, 

They are the foundation of health and 
happiness. 

Health, because of pure blood ; 

Happiness, because of clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives have been 
embittcred by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the 
pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safc, innocent, and palatable, 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the skin and blood, as well as upon the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures 2 clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 


Vou. XXVIL, NO. 2 





Onrr™ Soap, 
M@a~ “All about the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and Hair, 


Porrer 
mailed free. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura Resouvent, $1; 


ENT, soc.{ 
Drvuc anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA Soap, and to 


Women and 
Women Only 


ations of the skin and mucous membrane or too free or offensive perspiration, it has 


discover new uses for it daily. 
In the preparation of curative washes, solutions, 
etc, for annoying irritations, chafings, and excori- 


proved| most grateful. 
Like all others of the Cuticura Remeptes, the Curicura Soap appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere as the most effective skin purifying and beautifying 


soap, as well as the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 








Sample Cake by Mail, 1c, FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Sam>lo Cake by Mail, 12¢, 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP _ 187 WABASH AVE. CMCAGO, iLL. 


DEAFISS 


do eyes. 3°F. Misces, O55 b'dway. MY. Boos 


avo helped 
ing than all other do- 


oom ro FREE 


Wants Hartmann’s W. W's (Women's Napkine). 
At all Drv-Goods and Drag Stores, Send for circular to 
HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL CO., 56 broadway, N.Y. » A 


Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin Powder _ 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 






















Our patent 
Suspender 
Waists 
area comfort both 
to the boys and those 
who have charge of 
r clothes—romp 
bend, twist as he 
will, the wearer will 
not pull the buttons 
off, nor tear_out but- 
ton holes. Madeof 
fine satin finished 
jean—also in s 1 
tight weight mater- 
ial for Summer. 
Price. 75 cents. 
Catalogue showing the advantage of 
purchasing children’s clothing where 
their outfitting is made a special busi- 
ness, will be sent on application—so 
full of illustrations that it almost takes 
the place of a visit to the store—post- 
age 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


Sond | 


Cink ble A €. 
LACES 


Point Applique, Duchesse, and Honiton Laces, 
Bridal Veils to match. Point Venise Lace, 
Bruge Duchesse Lace. Novelties in Fancy 
Laces, with net and other combinations. Re- | 
naissance, Bruge, Russian, Venise, and Vandyck 
Collars. New Designs Made-up Lace Goods. | 
Embroideries, Lace and Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs. Parasols, Sun and Coaching Um- 
brellas. Gloves. 


Broadway 19th ét. | 


NEW YORK CITY 











The fair readers of 
the ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar’”’ 


Should lose no time in sending to 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Chicago 


for samples of their finest 32-in. all-wool 
French printed Challies. 

They are the regular all-over-the- 
country 60c. quality, printed on light 
and dark grounds in small dainty de- 
signs that are exclusive with 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Chicago 


39 cts.a Yard. 


$ 
Lives 
Summer Vacation 


described in a mew illustrated book “Scumen 
Homes amuone tur Gaeen Hines or Veamont anp | 





atone Tur Snuones or Lake Cuamrtaty,” containing 
selected addresses of the Best Family Homes | 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 

to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels, with 
prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, | 
fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unexcelled. | 


Mailed free on application to | 


A.W. ECCLESTONE, or S&S. W. CUMMINGS, | 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, N.Y. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Headache Richard 
‘a TABLETS 


Cu red Remedy for 


Nervous and Mental Exhaustion, Over- 
taxed Energy, or Acute Attacks of Indi- 


gestion. At all Druggists. 24 Tablets, 25 | 


cents; 5 Boxes, $1.00. Sample Free. 


Boesenroth-Obermann Medicine Co., Chemists, 


aS _ Chicago, 1. — 
Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin Powder 
40 years the etanderé 


. 


are a positive | 


Use Your Own Eyes 


When you buy 
a bias velveteen 
skirt binding, 
and don’t take 
it unless the 












It 


comes in two 


is on it. 


qualities and 
different widths 
and lengths and 


lasts as long as 
the skirt. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports” 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We ove never failed to effect » perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 
giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


AMOLIN 


Pravs 








Dress Shield 


Amolin, with which these shields are medicated, is 

an entirely new antiseptic and deod 

is Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless 

The only efficient deodorant yet discovered possessing 

these invaluable features. 


Amolin Shields are made of pure rubber lined 
with a highly absorbent fabric which al bs all perspi- 
ration, preventing staining of the dress; and the lining 
being medicated with Amolin, all odor of perspiration is 


destroyed. 

SIZES: 
No.2, No.3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, 
Small. Medium, Ex. Medium. Large. Ex. Large. 


At all retailers, or will send you a sample-pair of Nos. 2, 
3, or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 35¢.; Nos. 5 or 6, soc. 


J.H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 
339 Broadway, New York 


Featherbone Corsets 








Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets. and waists. 


for price-list. eo 





DES. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Send 6 outs: 
California P -- 
and we will send you 


wore 


wrappers of either 
‘epsin Chewing Gum with two2-cent stomps, 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


a IPE, fate rice 255" : 
California Fruit or a 


b 
venson, or any other of our 110) tine books. Send for list 
J. P. PRIMLEY. CHICAGO. 


coven TUT 








Primley’s 
California Fruit 


@e@ 
Chewing om 


DON’T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE, INSIST ON 


Primley’s 
* 








| Coffee, Ices, Fruits, etc. 
'stands are made in Oak and 
Cherry, and may be folded in 
_ small compass. 
| 5.00; less 25%, 3.75 








Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER | 4... reot,c. Stes wumer ine St and 









PRIESTLEY’S,_ 
SILK WARP “ 












A.A.Yantine & Co. 


_ 877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


On May 31st we discontinue * 
Special Discount Sale. All pur- 
chases made before that date 
will be subject to a on 


Discount of 25 7, 


We invite special attention to 
new invoices in the 


deservedly popular CAIRO 


Cairo Stands, for STANDS 


the serving of 
These 


Without tray, 
each. 
With tray, 6.00; less 25%, 
4.50 each. Also a very com- 
plete line of Turkish Coffee 
Table Tabourets, in white and 
black enamel, Oak, Mahogany, 
Cherry, and Maple. Three 
sizes, @ 3.00, 3.75, 5.00; less 25%, 
2.25, 2.82, 3.75 each. 

Mail Orders Filled Promptly. Send for Catalogue. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Prices were never 0 low as these ! 
LADIES’ HOSIERY 


665 PAIR 


Pure Silk Stockings 








COLORED 1 25 
at ® Pair 


(reduced from 2.50.) 


125 DOZ. 


Plaited Silk Stockings 


SLATE AND 5 Cts. 
SUEDE SHADES 


(reduced from 75 cts.) 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets. 


Richard Harding Davis's 


NEW VOLUME 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Mr. Davis is one of a considerable group of 
Americans who throw off shori stories so full 
of life and significance that they often seem to 
tell us more of the social conditions they de- 
scribe within ten or twelve pages than our own 

| novelists can compress into a volume.—.Sfec- 
tator, London. 


OTHER VOLUMES BY MR. DAVIS: 
Our English Cousins. Post Svo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. Illustrated. $1 25. 

Van Bibber, and Others. Illustrated. $1 00. 

The Rulers of the Mediterranean. | \lus- 
trated. $1 25. 

The West from a Car-Window. I ilus- 
| trated. §1 25. a 

' Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| ga The above works are for sale by oll booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to ary part of the 
| United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price, 











SUFFRAGE 


I HAVE NO PATIENCE WITH Vor, JouN: 
WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE SAME 
VERY POLITE OF YOU, EITHER, 
YOU ST’ NDING UP 


“Yo 


TO iT 


A NOTE ON MARY'S LAMB 
ce tt 


lamb 


y way, 


, th 
g, Mary tried 


lamob 


| make snowbails of | 


Baron goes hunting 


VIL" Up, ap, good steed!” 


PRIVILEGES AS 


ARE ENJOYING A MANS PRIVILEGE, 





AGAIN 


YOU ARE UTTERLY UNKEASONABLE ABOUT IT 


MEN EVERYWHERE. | DON'T THINK IT's 


THERE WITH YOUR HAT ON WHILE I'M TALKING TO 


mY Dear! 


NO RECOMMENDATION. 

“ How's business 7” asked Jimson of the furniture 
man 

‘Bad. Our advertising agent made a fool of him- 
self,” said the dealer, 

“How was that?” 

“Oh, he bragged too mach. In dwelling on the 
furniture of our make he said that it was always in 
the van, and people who have had experience in moving 
didn’t want that kind of furnitare.” 





VIII.—* Great Siegfried! 


A TRAGEDY _OF SPRING. 





He had reached the frapt door in 





his usual morning. sprint for the 
train, when. his wife called after 
him, * Oh, Tom!” 

“Yes,” he answered, with his 
hand on the knob. 

“IT had ~~ oe fixed yester- 
day,” she o . “and 1 want you 
to bring me sonie plants from 
town.” 

“All right,” he replied; “what 
do you want? Uurry ap—I must 
catch my train.” 

* Well,” came the reflective voice 
from the dining-room, “ you might 
bring me—” 

**Oh, do hurry !" he retorted, with 
a show of impatience. 

* Well, I think—” 

* Quick !" he shouted, with the door open ; “I hear 
the whietle—what is it?” 

* R-roses,” was the answer that reached his ears, and 
he was off like a madman. 

At noon he feared he might have been a little harsh 
that morning, so he went out and bought two dozen 
varieties of rose-bushes, and carried the thorny, 
scratchy things home in the evening, to the peril of 
any one who approached him. 

Then he laid the offering at his wife's feet, and was 
surprised to see her burst into teara. 

** What is the matter 7?” he asked, wonderingly. “ Are 
not these all right 7” 

“N-no,” she sobbed. “I don't want rosea.” 

“ But, my dear,” he protested, “ you certainly said 
roses this morning.” 

“I—I know it,” was the weeping answer. “You 
made me—you were in such a hurry, and roses was the 
shortest word I could think of at the moment. I 
w-wanted chrysanthemuams and rhododendrons, but 
you wouldn't give me time to sny them.” 

a 


The man who delights to impart his knowledge to 
strangers was riding in a street car the other day, and 
directly opposite to him sat a young fellow plenteously 
endowed with ears. 

The knowledgeons man surveyed the other with 
deep interest for a while, and at last managed to catch 
his eye, when he said, 

“T suw something in the paper the other day which 
would interest you.” 

: “Were you speaking to me?” asked the young fel- 
ow 

* Yea,” was the reply, as the speaker leaned across 
the aisle to get nearer fo the man he was talking to. 
“1 waseaying that I saw something in the paper the 
other day which ouglit to be interesting to you, and 
which really ought to reconcile you to your jot in life.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” 

By this time the attention of every one wae directed 
to the conversation, and the answer was perfectly au- 
dible all over the car. 

* Well, the 75 aad said that large ears were a sign of 
generosity, and I—” 

“It did, did it ?” eaid the young man, as he rose and 
seized the knowledgeons man by the nose, “ Much 
obliged for the information.” 

The man with the ears kept hold of the other's nose 
as he led him to the platform, and then, with a deft 
kick, propelled him into the street. 

As the latter picked himself ont of the dust, he said 
to himeelf: 

“It inu’t any nee trying to benefit people. If you 
happen to get hold of a particularly consoling fact, the 
people to whom it would do the most good don't seem 
to want t@hear it. Such is life.” 

Wietam [enny Siviree. 


flees!” 


A monk!" 


A ROMANCE OF FEUDAL DAYS. 


A COUNTRY 


SKTTIN’- ROOM. 


LOCATED. 

When Tompkins’ wife requested him 
he wonld go 

To spend the sammer, she opined he'd aay be didn't 
know ~ 

But Tompkins he was wary, aud he made the madam 
blue 

By giving her an anewer which showed plainly that 
ne knew. 


lo say where 


“T have a place in mind,” said he, “that suite me 
to a T. 

It'* just about the finest place that ever I did see. 

There are no bille on Mouday morn; there are no 
bands that play; 

There isn't any landlord vile to fill you with dismay. 


“The cooking’s pluin, but it is good, and bath-tubs 
there are free; 

The meals are served at times when it is pleasing 
unto me; 

The servants all are civil, and the company is choice, 

And in the running of the place we're sure to have 
a voice, 


“The rooms are bright and airy, and there's plenty 
of ‘em too; 

There's play-ground for the children, and a sitting- 
room tor you; 

There is no bar attached to it; the gnests don't 
have to dress 

Some sixteen times a day to keep them free from 
mental stress.” 


“And where is thie?” said madam. 
Paradise on earth ? 

This little summer Eden—where'’s this pearl beyond 
all worth?” 

And 


“Where's this 


Tompkins straightway anewered 
haven't far to roam: 
It’s situated here, my love, in our dear little home.” 


“We 


her, 


—_.—_—_—— 


* Behave yourself, my child,” said the oyster to his 
son. 

“Father, you forget,” replied the youthful oyster. 
“It is the merry month of May, and no-one expects an 
oyster to be good at this time. Iam nota clam.” 


> 


*“ Chappie and Wilkins had a dispute at the club the 
other night, and Chapple got so excited be lost his 
head.” 

* Dear me, how fortunate! 


Chappie’s head was his 
only weak spot.’ 





IIL —* By my halidom, a beauty!” 


1X.—The hunt resumed. 








y 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 
IN THE HANDS OF THE ' IF YOU WANT 


PHILISTINES. THE BE ST LINENS 


See illustration ov double page, Supplement. 
HE period described in this fine engrav- Towels, Towellings, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Em- 


‘Ayia ia The Best Thi Hometiehed Squares Be, Bie. 
man about town, bis perfidious friend, and a e es in gS ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


rofessional money-lender, The keen, shrewd 
ace of the last, evidently a personage as 
muclt to be dreaded as a highwayman, to at 
though his mcthcds were more legal and 
his manners more urbane than those of a 
knight of the road,the sly, insinuating glance : 
of the friend, probably ny ern sake all Are made with ROYAL BAKING POWDER— 
events, a rascal,and the unsophisticated air of : : 


the ome who is to be plucked for his folly, are bread, biscuit, cake, rolls, muffins, crusts, and the va- 


well drown by the artist, The young gentle- rious pastries requiring a leavening or raising agent. 
man is probably heir to a title and to great : = 

estates. His present finances are low, and Risen with ROYAL BAKING POWDER, all 
his creditors are pressiug, but he has large these things are superlatively light, sweet, tender, de- 


expectations, ani] when his father, or his fe 
uncle, or whoever the man who precedes him, licious, and wholesome. 
shall slip out of life, he will be able to pay i 

all that he owes. He is waiting for a dead ROYAL BAKING POWDER is the eee hat th “ ” 
man’s shoes, and very much ashamed of his of time and labor savers to the pastry cook. Besides, and see t a pay gel a Bieach 
position, yet so much a mauvais sujet that he : ae me ae 
Senedt Bo boldly to the carl or thi duke, it economizes flour, butter, and eggs, and, best of all, Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 


confront him with the situation, have his makes the food more digestible and healthful. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
obligations cancelled, and turn over a new will tell you who can. 


leaf. So the Philistines are upon him. The GEO. RIGGS & CO.. 99 Franklin st I. Y. 
old money-lender will relieve him at a fear- Secs eae ails " 

ful and usurious rate of interest; the ambler ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. GENTS WANTED—The ini me ane . peneant, 
will lead him into deeper depths; his mo- A and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
ther, if she is living, will break her heart GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
over her prodigal son. The picture is strong - a 
and interesting, and has a good deal of 
human nature in it. 








-VIN-M ARIANI VIN 


INFANT’S JERSEY. 


"7 SS PORTRAITS wD AUTOGRAPHS OF 

TS charming little sacque is extreme- ENT FREE CELEBRITIES 

ly easy to make, and the following rule a ® Testifying to the UNIFORM EXCELLENCE .- 
is reliable in every particular: Cast on sixty 
stitches and knit thirty-two ridges. Then IN 
cast on twenty-seven stitches at each end of ; ; 
the row and knit thirty-six rows, or eighteen | Za : M aa 
ridges. Knit forty-seven stitches, bind off > ' 
twenty, and with the remaining forty-seven 
knit four ridges. 

* Now cast on five stitches on the neck 
end of the needle, and with the fifty-two 
stitches knit thirty-six rows. Bind off twen- 
ty -seven stitches to form the sleeve, and 
with the remaining twenty-five knit sixty- 
four rows. Repeat from * for other side. 

For the border, take up the stitches on the We hold over 7000 
sleeve first, knit eighteen rows, and bind off. >} : , stan ends t 
Sew up the sacque. Then take up the > ’ ’ ‘earess * cageasner 


stitches down the front, always putting the “Vin Mariani is perfect, “|! always found Vin secelved from eminent “Vin Mariani, the Ejiixir “Vin Mariani, so pleasant 
thread over the needle at the bottom of the gives health, drives away Mariani an excelient | physicians, during) of Life, gives vigor, health to the taste, so beneficial 
front in beginning a row, to mitre the cor- M the blues.’ tonic.” past 30 years. and energy.” to the entire system.” 
ner. Then take up the stitches around the . : 
bottom. , VICTORIEN SARDOU. EDOUARD de RESZKE | EMILE ZOLA. COQUELIN. 
Take up those around the neck, and knit Panss : 41 Bé. Haussmann. Lowpon : $9 Oxford St. Sold at Drnggists and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions. MARIANI & co., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 
eight rows ; make a row of holes for ribbon, Y ev" SAN eee eee 
bind off two stitches at each end of the MARIANI N MARIANI VIN- MARIA MARIANI- , MARIANL VIN- MARIANI-VIN-MARIANI 
needle, and with those remaining knit eigh . oa asssss sass 26ht 24.02% = 
teen rows. Take up the stitches on the _ —— _ - 
border so that there will not be a row of iti i ji <4 Highest Honors at Chicago, 1893. 
holes, and put the ribbon in the neck so ea ee 
that the front will lap somewhat. i . be punctilious in one’s stationery is an evidence THE 
One and a half hanks of Lady Grey yarn ; , 
in white, and three-quarters of colored wit of a cultured and refined taste. A 4 
be required WA sz AON Mami 
; The ‘‘ Whiting Standard Papers” are regarded as meeting all the 
A MUCH-APPRECIATED ar 4 | a requirements of the most fastidious, Made with surfaces to suit any 
CONVENIENCE : style of writing, and each sheet bears the Whiting water-mark. Ask 
as your Stationer for ‘‘ Whiting’s Standard,” and take no substitute. 
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LATE tourist mentions that an agree- 
LX able surprise met their party in the an- 


cient city of Pisa—trunk-rests were found in Whiting Paper Com pany, 


every room, a great addition to comfort as | 448, 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York. Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
all acknowledged; much saving of back- 


ache and general weariness in the matter of 


packing and unpacking, a hint that may be AT ATs UA = 
taken by some enterprising Yankee. THE STAY THAT STAYS WEARS FOREVER 
eS, ADVERTISEMEN'TS. |_FOREVER ELASTIC |} 


In yard conga, same as whalebone, | 


DRWARNER'S CORALIN. DRESS STAY Jl a ayant 


or ' ; 
% Can be easily, 1 
’ 0 R Y cheaply mai, auiekt / "ane Mason & Hamlin Pianos represent ihe highest degree 


THE CELEBRATED of excellence; the finest material; most skilled labor; 


most durable construction; purest musical tone; most ele- 
Wh ite gant case-work and design; used and endorsed by schools, 
. | | conservatories, artists, teachers, and the public generally. 


Mountain instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 
ARE MY : Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 
BANKERS with which Cream can be | Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 



































frogen in leas time than iD | BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 


Grand Hote! Volta, Como, Italy. nee Gres Ss esd tin aa wp wo exceed — | A CLEAR COMPLEXION, A YOUTHFUL F ACE 


by contoaSenere ang to 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: quality. A copy of * inthe » oy ere rs in old age is the very best evi- 

Gentiemen—t desire one dozen boxes of your tions for making Bitty varieties of froses frozen de! scies. glade my me Gpesmniet con 
“LABLACHE POWDER” (cream). 1! cannot mailed free. Send your name and address. offer you. My Complexion is per- 


IVORY get it here, and thought by sending direct to THE WHITE MOUNTAIN C., Nashea, Nt. fect, my face youthful, just like 











my picture. Lam in my 57th year, 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to avd look 85. My lady patrons 


Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). MENNEN’ "S BORATED TALCUM find me younger - looking every 


They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send day; and all their friends are 


Fre: oa | lering at the improvements 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly i ae I I ae red by f 
oblige Very truly yours, Ol LE Pac op Bolg Fg BL 


ace Beautifier, price, $2 a bot- 
Mrs. - , } ee 4 POW DE R te. Young ladies are wonderfully improved by only 
ieatieiebies _ | Ap by the Highest one bottle Freckles, tan, liverspota, blackhende, 
’ proved e ig pimples, dixappear as by magic. Elderly ladies see 
THE LABLACHE POWDER : . Medical Authorities fe disappear, sunken a out; loose 
f; ‘ 5 San | skin under the eyes wears away. © one needs to 

> l [ f LOATS=®# Is 2 most delicious preparation, harmiess and | as Perfect atery 1 ok old any more, Sealed ciroulans 


sent on aprlica- 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and | | 4 eee tion, MADAME CAROLINE, Face Specialist, 217 6th 
oe freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so | Fee for infants and — oe Avenue, New York. Branches: 501 Fulton Street, 
that its use cannot be detected: as a beautifier non ane : rs ae eon Hattie t or cr Brooklyn ; 316 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. ¥. 
wsitively Relieves Prickly Heat, Ne’ ash, Cha 

of the complexion it has no equal. Over one | Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples, and Yy 0 U o S Hq OP P | N pose FOR You. 
FOR TABLE LINEN. million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading | Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Ladi D D o Commission. 
druggists, or will be mailed te your address on Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed adies requiring Dry or Dress Goods, etc:, address 
ee Mine. WILSON, Purchasing Ag’t, 123 Fifth Av., 

THI PROCTER ¢. CAMSLE CO., CIN’T:, receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., for 25 cents. | Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper) | NY All kinds of purchasing commissions executed. — 

ee aS French Perfumers, 34 West st., Boston, Mass. GERBAKD MENNEN ©U., Newark, N. J. | 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ee a . “4 7 


Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. wore eves. use DT. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
409 
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IN THE HANDS OF PHILISTINES,— 





RPEL’s BAZAR 
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INES.—From tax Picture sy F. Davp.—{Sre Pace 409. ] 





IDEALS. 


T is told of General Thomas J. Jackson, | 


who became famous as ‘‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son,” that be was a young man of high 
ideals Portions of his diary, written while 
a student at West Point, have been publish- 
ed, and in these he maps out with decided 
lines his future life—his aims, his desires, 
his motives, and dis mottoes. Taken -to- 
gether, and viewed in the light of his whole 
life, these illustrate forcibly the grand truth, 
which was also the most striking of his 
mottoes 
to be 
Other of his maxims were these 
fice your life rather than your word.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Everything used in mak- 
ing Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der is printed on the label 





You may be whatever you resolve | 


your principal object be discharge of duty.” 


**Disregard public opinion when it inter 
feres with duty He had also resolutions 
written advocating justice, sincerity, 
moderation, frugality, industry, and silence 
He had rules for conduct even in small de 
tails, motives for action, and these written 

down with clearness and precision 
That this work was not an idle one, but 
the determined resolution of a young man 
to bring his conduct up to the highest stand 
ard his imagination could conceive, the bi 
ography of Stonewall Jackson sets forth 
The lesson is this: what one man has done 
other und women can do. Not every 
man and woman will grow to be famous, but 
every man and woman in this world is ca 
of working out the ideal which he or 
ipable of conceiving and re solving to 


out 


men 


It has long been the fashion to sneer at 
ideals. Our instructors have been telling us 
that a man’s conduct must be guided by cir 
We are taught that it is neces 
sary to alterand tack and sail with the wind 
But while these things are true in a measure, 
it is a much higher trrth that neither the 


cumstances 


man nor the ship will arrive anywhere of | 


importance unless the aim or the port is de 
cided beforehand The ship that has no 
sailing-master but the wind will be finally 
destroyed by it. The mun who is guided 
largely by circumstances is at last overborne 
by them. Not 
comes the victory, but to him who looks 
steadily to the end 


Instead of being scoffed at or denied, ideals || 


should be cherished as our most precious 
as our highest conceptions of 
trust and our best aids to nobility of living 
Particularly are they the safeguards of the 
young. Young lives are full of temptations. 

men and women make mistakes. 


possessions 


Young 
But so long as they are able to see where 
they have fallen below their standard, they 
may make a yet more earnest effort to rise 
toward the ideal they hope to be. The 
young man w ho appreciates the grandeur of 
a strong, brave, and virtuous life may, if he 
will, achieve such a life. The young wo- 
man who longs for a noble womanhood can 
create one. For such ideals are Nature's 
patterns, which she gives to those of her 
children who work out her finest plans. 
Ideals are for the strong, not the weak 
They are not vain, nor foolish, nor impos 
sible, nor unattainable. They are often our 
salvation. They are the best hope and the 


strongest armor we can give our children to | 


help them to create a noble life. Instead of 
banishing them from the minds of our sons 
and daughters, we should help them to form 
correct ones, and particularly help them in 
their efforts to study the best way to become 
the ideal they resolve to be 

Practical minds smile at ideals as vision 
ary, because they have not the insight to 
perceive the processes by which an actual 
life becomes an ideal one. 


Yet the boy who dreams may be the artist | 
in embryo, waiting only for some one to 


point out the opening of the way. The girl 
who glows with zeal may be destined to be 
the great philanthropist of the age, and she 
may be ready to take the initial step so soon 
as it is pointed out. These are waiting for 
the genius who shall not only know but be 
able to show the dreamer that the first step 
toward the ideal lies in the actual, and is al 
ways close at hand. When the ideal was 
given it was meant to be realized,for you 
can be whatever you resolve to be 

Let us keep our ideals, and defend them 
from the laughter of fools and dullards, Let 
us guard them in our own hearts,and de 
velop them in the hearts of our children 
They are God-given to the souls in which 
they burn. The lives they have shaped are 
the lives of which the world is proud. They 
were idealists who have made their names 
immortal! Eva Lovett 


to the strong or the swift | 


You 


are eating when you use 


know what you 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brother: 


ears 


A touch 
is enough 
for cleanli- 
ness. That 
is why it 
lasts so. 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received high- 
est awards at all the Principal World's 


1867, and since 1885 


Above 


Exhibitions since 


has been declared 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


FRRuBifoa 
ForTwe TEETH 
is splendid for chil 
dren. They like the 
delicious flavor. It 
7” is most cleansing 
and healthful and absolutely harmless. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hovr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Competition 


| brings comfort and im 
| sonal enjoyment, when 
live better than others 


best 
test U 
principles embraced in 
Its excellence is due to its 


quid ta: 


ficial 
ve, effectually cleansin g the sy: 
| Headaches Fevers, and 
stipation. It has given sa 
| met with the approval of the medica 
| Sekest weskenny Geen: and 
without w n 1 pe 
ever objectionable substance. Syrup of 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 
| but it is manufactured by the 
| SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; 
—_ informed, you will not accept any su 
offe 





CALIFORNSIA Flt 





The Whole Worl 
Knows Columbias, 


They are safe to buy. Agents do not 
always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
sell. Honest men sometimes recommend 
inferior wheels. We have always made the 
highest grade bicycles only, and 
therefore any machine 
ing a Columbia plate 
number is sure 


as near-.-,m Or etes 


4 


. » rightasa bicycle can be made. 
Moreover, Columbias are backed by a 
broad, hberal, and reliable guarantee. 

Every intending purchaser of a bicycle 
should see the beautiful illustrated Colum- 
bia catalogue. It is free at our agencies, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE NFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


_~errrrrrrererererererererereeS 
wewevwee-»---eeerrrrrre 


BICYCLES 





HARTFORDS. 


Better have a CATALOGUE. 


Abb bbb ii pb hhh bh hb hh hh hhh bb be bb bee bed de 

vvvweeeeYeeeeeeeeeeemererrereeeerr,----” 
Heel 
rwreerrererereeeeermeermemermcermhmcermhmcermcCermCcCrmCcCrmCermcermcCermcCermcCmCcCCmhmcCermcermrcr 


























The oO) 


“VEL 


awarded at the Paris 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar { the signature CH. FAY 


eee 








Rae’s Lucca Oil 5 


ing awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


d the foll 








The Perfection - - 


**For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


* For 


Excellence of the Product 


and Size of 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


|S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, 


Italy. 
412 


of Olive Oil. 


Manufacture.” 





Established 1836. 


and the puzzle for 
every one of them 
has been how to 
avoid sodden pas- 
try. The problem 
has now been 
solved by the 


NEW VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


Cottolene 


which makes light, 
crisp, wholesome 
and easily digested 
pastry. The most 
famous cooks in 
the country say so, 
and you will also 
after a fair trial. 
Make it now. 


Sold in 3 and 5 tb. pails 
by all grocers. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 





Made only by 
THE 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Franci 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
LATEST BOOKS. 
The Exiles, and Other Stories. 


By RicHarp HArpinc Davis, Author of 
**Van Bibber, and Others,” etc. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


Pembroke. 
A Novel. By MAry E. Witkins, Author 
of *‘ Jane Field,” ‘‘A Humble Romance,” 
etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 so. 


Cadet Days. 
A Story of West Point. By Captain CHARLES 
Kine, Author of ‘‘ A War-Time Wooing,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


With Edged Tools. 


A Novel. By Henry SeTon MERRIMAN. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Expert Waitress. 
A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCIS SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mae Sr. JoHN BRAMHALL. Illustrations 
by C. D. WELDON. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 00. 


The Jewish Question 
And the Mission of the Jews. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


George William Curtis’s Orations. 
Orations and Addresses of GEoxGe WILLIAM 
Curtis. Edited- by CHARLEs ELtor Nor- 
Ton. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 each. 


Life’s Little Ironies. 
A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketches 
entitled A Few Crusted Characters. By 
Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 2 


This Picture and That. 
A Comedy. By Branper MattTHeEws. II- 
or 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(In ‘‘ Harper's Black and White Series.”’) 


Horace Chase. 
A Novel. By Constance Fenimore WooL- 
son, Author of ‘‘ Anne,” *‘ Jupiter Lights,” 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Stories. By A. Conan Doy.e, Author of 
‘“* The Refugees,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (Uniform with 
** Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. ”) 





Post 8vo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers. postage prepaid, to any part of 
the Unived States, Ca or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Hareer’s CataLocur will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








